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. a 
odel F-Special—Seven Passenger Touring Car, fore doors—$29 
li 
b 
% - & y fj es 


1911 has in store for you no motor car 
more interesting than this. It is stamped 
with the characteristics that distinguish 
the super-car from the moderately good. 
It is a fine and a finished product. 
It will disappoint you in no single par- 
ticular. A dignified and a beautiful 
car which realizes every expectation 
aroused by its distinguished appearance. 


SPEEDWELL MODELS FOR 1911 
Model 2 2-passenger Roadster............$2500 Model D-Special—5-passenger Touring 
del 4-passenger Toy Tonneau.... 5 y Serer 





Mo 262 Car, Fore $ 

Mo 1D 5-passenger Touring Car 2650 Model F—7-passenger Touring Car.... 

Mo el 3 5-passenger Close Coupled... 2650 Model F-Special—7-passenger Touring 

Mo ~f om passenger Torpedo... ..-- 2700 Car, Fore Doors.......... 2 

Mo 1 H- 2700 fodel E—7-passe 0 
ll 4-Cyl H. 


200 Essex 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 4\.:22* Dayton, Ohio 














Franklin 


“The Car Beautiful” 








Model D fitted with double torpedo-phaeton body 


Tenth 


In the Franklin line for the 1911 season are four chassis 
sizes, two “‘sixes’’ and two “‘fours’’, fitted with eleven different 
styles of open and closed bodies. All bodies are the latest 
Parisian type. 

With no radiator and fan to interfere, the Franklin body and hood 


lines are blended harmoniously, giving a beauty and smartness obtainable 
by no other design. 


List of Models and Specifications 


Model H, larger and more powerful than last year, is 
fitted with full seven-passenger open body or double torpedo- 
phaeton four-passenger body. 

Specifications: Six 41% x 4% cylinders; 48-horse-power; 133-inch 
wheel base; tires, rear 38 x 5'% inches, front 37x 5 inches; weight, touring 
car 3300 pounds; price, $4500; wheel base of torpedo-phaeton, 126 inches; 
weight, 3200 pounds; price, $4500. 

Model D, larger, with six cylinders, is fitted with full five- 
passenger open body, double torpedo-phaeton four-passenger 
body or seven-passenger limousine or landaulet body. 

Specifications: Six 4 x 4 cylinders; 38-horse-power; 123-inch wheel 
base; tires, rear 37 x 5 inches, front 36 x 4'3 inches; weight, touring car 
2800 pounds, torpedo 2700 pounds; prices, touring car $3500, torpedo- 
phaeton $3500, limousine or landaulet $4400. 

Model M, a new medium-size car, fitted with five-passen- 
ger open body or seven-passenger limousine or landaulet 
body. 
108-inch wheel 
inches, front 34 x 4 inches; weight, touring car 
2300 pounds; price, $2700; limousine or landaulet, price, $3500. 


Specifications: Four 4x4 cylinders; 
base; tires, rear 34 x 4'3 


25-horse-power ; 


Model G, longer wheel base and roomier, fitted with 
fen} 
four-passenger open body. It is the only high-grade small 
car built in America. 
Specifications: Four 33, x 4 cylinders; 18-horse-power; 100-inch 
wheel base; tires, rear 32 x 4 inches, front 32 x 3'» inches; weight, 1850 


pounds; price, $1950. 


Annual 


Announcement 


Special runabout, G type, fitted with single torpedo- 
phaeton two-passenger body. 

Specifications: Four 334 x 4 cylinders; tires, rear 32 x 4 inches, front 
32 x 3's inches; weight, 1800 pounds; price, including top and glass front, 
$1950. 

Standard equipment, all models, includes top. 

Tires and Rims: A comparison of tire sizes will show 
that our tires have fifty per cent greater capacity than those 
used on other automobiles. The tires on our light-weight 
five-passenger D, for example, are the same as used on the 
heavy high-grade seven-passenger cars and the same as we 
used on the Franklin H last year. Other makers, because of 
tire trouble, are now using demountable rims. We continue 
the light, quick detachable rim. 

New Features Summarized: Doors to front seats; flush- 
sided, sloping-hood bodies; lower seats and lower effect gen- 
erally; new oiling system, overcoming smoking; quiet valve 
action; engine air jacket arranged to give complete accessi- 
bility; more room between dash and front seat and a greater 
rake to steering column; deeper and more luxurious uphols- 
tering; still larger tires; all motors accurately balanced. 

(, Franklin resilient construction gives the only luxurious 
riding. No form of springs equals the full-elliptic springs for 
comfort. The wood chassis frame, unlike the steel frame, 
cushions ail shocks so that there is a complete absence of 
vibration. There is no fatigue for the passengers, and the 
automobile does not deteriorate through use. 

@. Franklin air cooling is the ideal system for an auto- 
mobile engine; it affords the lightest, simplest construction ; 
it does not require attention; it is independent of climate 
and weather conditions; it does all that water cooling can 
do, and more; it can not break down or get out of order; 
there are no working parts not required in the engine itself. 
It is superior in every way to any other cooling system, 


Deliveries are on schedule; selection of date is on order of sale 


New catalogue 
on request 











Model G fitted with four-passenger open body 


HOH 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Seiden Patent 


FRANKLIN 
SOLE 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse 


DISTRIBUTOR 


N Y 











Are vou rN 
Misfit > 


f you don’t ‘fit in’? with your job, 
if you have that ‘square peg in the 
round hole” feeling; if your work is 
not congenial—MAKE A CHANGE 
NOW FOR THE BETTER. 


The attached coupon is your chance. 
Mark it to-day opposite your chosen 
occupation and mail it to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Then 
the I. C. S. will tell you how you can 
qualify in your spare time for a well 
paid position where you will fit in, 
where you will advance, where you 
will be on good terms with yourself 
and your work. 

Mark the coupon. Get in line to join 
the thousands of I. C. S. students who 
have had their salaries raised. 3882 
VOLUNTARILY reported in 1909. 
During May alone gor were reported. 

Whoever you are, whatever your 
age, wherever you live, mark the cou- 
pon. Doing so involves neither ex- 
pense nor obligation. 


Now—now—mark it NOW. 


























¢ CNTERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 
Y 1198, Scranton, Pa. ' 
r Please explain “ete mit farther obligation on my part, how 4 
, [can qualify for the position, trade or profession before 4 
, Which I have marked ‘ 
' 
‘ 
' Bookkeeper Electric Wireman ' 
« | Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. ‘ 
‘ Advertising Man Electrical Engineer ' 
«| Show Card Writing Meehanieal Draftsman ’ 
1 | Window Trimming Mechan. Engineer 0 
1 7 Commercial IMlustrating |} Telephone Expert ¢ 
' Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer ; 
‘ Architectural Draftsman J Textile Manufacturing ; 
‘ Building Contractor Civil Engineer ; 
‘7 Architect Spanish Concrete Construction J , 
‘| Chemist (oo Plumbing, Steam Fitting J , 
‘7 Languages— (onan Mine Foreman ‘ 
‘TT Banking fieiien Mine Superintendent ff, 
. Civil Service | '*"'"" Automobile Running ' 
’ ' 
' ' 
' 
: Name ' 
‘ ' 
4 Street and N ; 
it 
‘ ' 
« City = ciinaenensoniiean RAtOmnenammne *° 














. Be Independent} | 


There are excellent, big 
money-making opportu 
nities for the operator of the 


sesh Cannon Camera 


at fairs. carnivals, picnics, op 
oe ot corne in fact wherever 

ople gather. The Cannon makes 
eight finished photo buttons in 
one minute, ready to wear. Com- 






plete photo button costs only 2 
each. Sells readily for 10c and L5e 
il Positively No 
4 Experience Required 


Only $25.00 needed to star t this big 
iness. This pays for complete outfit 
Cannon Oumera, tripo dandsupe 
photo buttons. Selling the finished t 
$40.00. This leavesa nice pr 
besides the ownership of Can 
button plates $1.00 per hundred. Extra gilt frames 
gross Write today for FREE CATALOG, 


Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. 149, Chicago, IIL 


easant, profitable bus- 
nsisting of Wonder 
r making 400 finished 
yn at only 10c each nets 
ofit above the original investment 
on Camera and tripod. Extra 
$1.25 per 
























I TEACH BY MAIL 





WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 

“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautifal specimens. Your 
“a written on a 


ay Address 
Kansas City, Mo. 





card if you enclos 
F. w. TAMBLYN, 416 _- 'plag 








MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My Free Boox 
tellit HOW OTHERS will 
ATENTS |; IN THE FI rvKe 
‘WHAT and HOW to INVENT 


E. E. VROOMAN, Pate nt Tauyer, 852F. Washington, p C 


=e. 340.00 





PATENTS BOUGHT 


Many deals closed by our clien me recently for 
$680,000.00 —our proof of Patents that PROTECT. 
Send 8c postage for ou * w Inventors. 





R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Div. 51, Washiaston, b €. 


ATENTS 


Estab. 1869, 





SECURED OR FEE 
Re FURNED 


Free report as to Patent y trat ride 
Book, and List of Inventions W nted sent ‘tres 
VICVOR J. EVANS & CO Ws ashingt on, > 





WATSON E. COLEMAN 
"4 Lawyer 612 2 F St Washington, 


PATE NTS | 





Reet 














ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 


MAN WHO HAS NOT 


OT 


letter from an inventor who 


long ago we received a 


had secured a patent on a specialty 
that is destined to become almost 
indispensable to travelers. He was 
manufacturing it in a small way in 
his home, and wanted to advertise 
in Collier’s to get orders by mail. 
He wished to insert a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in one issue. 

We asked him to talk it over 
with one of 
which he did. 

His 


price fair, yet we did not accept 


our representatives, 


article is honest, and_ his 
the advertisement because his spe- 
cialty could not be attractively and 
convincingly described in one-inch 
space. When we found that he 
could not afford to take large space, 
or to take the tnch space more than 


once, we advised him to advertise 


68 


USED COLLIER’S 


in a single newspaper, the lower 


rate of which would enable him to 
use large space often enough to be 


convincing. We gave him the 


names of a number of reliable 


agencies, and recommended one 


or two 
When 


newspapers. 
his newspaper campaign 
is paying well and he feels that he 
can advertise in the magazines he 
will come to Collier’s, because we 
for what 


did not take his money 


looked to us like a losing ven- 
ture. 

‘This story is printed merely as 
an example of the cooperation that 
the high-class periodicals are con- 
stantly giving the advertiser. So 
long as a publication is scrupulously 
honest with its advertisers it can 


and will—insist that they be scru- 


pulously honest with its readers. 


We. GAG 


Manager Advertising Department 








send us 8c. 








NOW! 


Hustle over to the nearest smokery. Dig 
down into your jeans for 10c 


happy” for the first time. 


Cram your best pipe full of this rich, 
fragrant, comforting tobacco. 
the bowl burns your hand—go to it as hard 


as you like: 


PRINGE ALBERT 





Get “smoke 





Smoke until 











Can not bite your tongue! 
‘Because it has had the bite taken out 


If your 

dealer has no 

Prince Albert 

when you ask, 


We'll 


fire back a sample 
tin to any address 
in the United States. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVI I EM 


in the patent process 
by which it is pro- 
duced —a process 
controlled 
by us. 


Only the richest and 
mellowest of the noted 
Burley tobacco gets 
into a can of Prince 
Albert. The patented 
process annihilates 
the bite, but doesn’t 
affect the delightful 


flavor. 
Get busy! 
of that dime. 


let loose 


NOW! 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
: Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PLEASE MENTION ¢ LLIFE 














a, 


Automatic 
climate 





The acme of radiator comfort 
from the lowest costs can be 
secured if your outfit is up. 


der Sylphon control. The three 
SYLPHON HEAT REGULATORS 
stand alone, entirely different from al] 
others. These mechanical servants will 
keep your building just warm enough, 
and prevent discomfort or waste of fuel, 
If it’s too cold, they start up the fire; if 
too hot, they check it. No electricity, 
no machinery, no wind-up, no parts to 
wear out; last a lifetime without repairs, 


1. The SYLPHON REGITHERM is located 
in the living-room. A simple device com. 
municates motion to the Boiler dampers and 
keeps the whole house at a genial, uniform 
temperature. Will save enough coal in two 
winters to more than pay the price. Just as 
gaod for hot-air furnace. 


2. The SYLPHON STEAM REGULATOR 
automatically keeps the pressure even, say- 
ing coal and caretaking. Easily attached to 
OLD or NEW Boilers; is all metal, no rub. 
ber diaphragm to play out. 

3. The SYLPHON WATER REGULATOR 
can be applied to any Hot-Water Boiler, or 
Tank Water Heater for domestic supply. It 
automatically keeps the temperature of the 
water just right for heating purposes, or, at 
any stated degree of temperature for hot 
faucet supply, etc. 

No better investments can be made to get 
the most from Steam or Hot -Water Heating. 
Pay for themselves in keeping down the fuel 
costs, and save running up and down stairs, 
Our IDEAL Sylphon booklet (mailed free) 
shows how to reduce those “high costs of 
living.”” We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((MPANY 


Write Dept. 3! CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Bob ob bh hh 














“FINES f 
An ideal resor 


and seashore, 





side roomns—?! 
overlooking |a 
sandy bathing 
—all summer 
guests fin he 














Send hr / v¢ f brtend 





‘TFUL 
FUN 


A BOOKLI 
OF REAL 


] 








thirty-six pages of inadulterated 

laughter, in which the clever author 
subjects the clubs, the greens, the 
bunkers, and the entire game of golf 
to a play of wit tl flashes 
through every line. The little book 
is a hun us « Ha nely 
pri 
om ge 1 
I Roll K 

I 5 
Or 1 38 for a 
co Ad Retaul 
1 1D 

P. F. COI S( 
41 k Cit 
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WHY PAY 


The CLENDE 


$1.50 daily and 


Hotel Sa 


shopping dist: 
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world \ 


to COl 
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All in 


PURIT 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 








Chicago Beach Hot 


American or European Plan 


“FINES! HOTEL O 
An ideal resort, uniting city gs s with the 
and seashore, Tt is delightfe ill situated on the shore of 





ride from the theatre ar id shopping district 
side rooms—250 private b ate OOO feet of 











"HE GREA t LAKES 


ountr 


Michigan, close to the great South Parks and bur 10 min 





el 


Lake 




















overlooking lake Always refres ing b t 
sandy bathing beach nearby—every comfort 9 n 1 
—al| summer attractions Tourists trons and sumn 
guests find hearty welcor For booklet, address Mauss 
5lst Boulevard ‘and Lake ‘Shor Chicago 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 
The CLENDENING 198 W. 103 St. N Af Select, Home- like, ‘ath 
$1.50 daily and uy Wire FOR pth spent WITH MAP OF CITY 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

“}2 stories of solid comfort." Cor 


Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. 


210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1. 


shopping district. 


In fashionable 


5S0up. 











Information regarding tours to any part of the 


world will be furnished free upon request by letter 


to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


420 W. 13th Street, New York 








OUND Cook's 39th An 
AR Series of Tour 
Luxe. Small 

THE vate parties. 


for Program 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Sth Avenue, 


arrangements. Send 


nual 
s de 
pri 
Best | 
| 
Ka 


NEW YORK 





New Brunswick (iii iustravea is pase Boe 
, boating, f 
I = Fre de 
N. B., ¢ 


scriplive of the summer resorts, canoeing 
and hunting attractions of this Province to 
Tourist Association, Bx 367, Fredericton, 


| 
beau- | 
| 





AUTOMOBILISTS 

cud men in all walks of life should 
LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


cnow tl 


° ) i Absolutely 
hold ‘the r shape ur nditions. The 
linen finish. Not cellu Wear indef 
w It, fray. \ hionable style in all siz 


Collars 25e 





style 
" ce, and ! 
sa id Bor oklet of styles 


THE FIBE RLOID CO., 7 Waverly Place, New Y 
WATE RPROOFED LINED 


eT 


cot ARS & Cures 


A i 


are cleaned instar h a damy 








Cuffs 50c 


ork 





A Slemey 











} rv i 4 
particularly s 
" n in 
1 s tl , a 
book y Williar 
Walling, A. M., M.D 
nsibl re f the 
gical relations of both se 
and, as i. and 
hay r 
t nt of the j 
ar 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Dauc 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in One Volume, 
0 Peoy ' 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA., 





Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


iter 


PA. 











ANYWHERE Mg to Wy N 
IPE price Shoppe 


Write f nts 
Froeetter Emporiam, 92-04 Lake St., 


es SOLD OR RENTED 
fre Pr es w 


pr 
‘ 





Chicago 
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‘¢ Choosing Up!”’ Drawn by M.L. Blumenthal 


Cover Design 
‘‘The Sweetest Story Ever Told.’’ Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 
Editorials. ‘ , ‘ : ; ; : R ‘ 
What the World Is Doing ‘ , ; ‘ F 


Illustrated with Photographs , . 
Grab-Bag Statesmen . : ; ' . Mark Sullivan 


Illustrated with a Cartoon 


Outdoor America 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


Duffield Osborne 
Blair Jaekel 


Kdited by 
No Excuse for Drowning. é P 
Illustrated with a Photograph 
A Field-Day at Sea ‘ ‘ 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Floating Summer Home 


Illustrated with Photographs and a Diagram 


First Aid to the Stung . , ‘ 


Louise Eberle 
R. L. Ditmars 
The Play Instinct in Germany Elmer Roberts 
Ilustrated with haeaieniiie 

A Motor-Boat Family Vacation 
, Ilustrated with a iciiiiiad 

Everybody’s Camping Ground 
P Illustrated with Photographs and 
At Sea with the Naval Militia. fi ; 


Ilustrated with Drawings by the 


The Sportsman’s View-Point 


Julian Burroughs 
Agnes C. Laut 
H. Reuterdahl 


a Map 


Author 

Caspar Whitney 
The Reciprocity of Smiles. Poem J W. Foley 
The Church in Our Town 


The Preachers and the Churc h. The Factor in the Village. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 


22 
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Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., 
| King Sweet West. 


Yaw's, 17 Green Street, 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West 
Garden, W. C.; Ont, The Colonial Building, 47-5 
News E xchange in the prince ipal cities of E Jurope and E -gypt ; also by 
London, W. C. Copynght 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son 
copyrighted in Great Bntain and the British possessions, including Canada 
ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year 


‘oronto, 


United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. 


Covent 
“or sale by Saarbach’s 
Leicester Square, 
Re giste red at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
Entered as second class matter Feb- 
7 Price: 
Foreign, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. Change of Address 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
necessarily elapse before the change can be mac 


Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
From two to three weeks must 
ie, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subse riber. 
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WERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
























“© Yours is only a personal ambition— 
I stand for my country! 


”? 





E. Phillips Oppenheim 


begins in the September 


SMART SET 


out August 13th, 


and will be continued serially. 


E. PHILLIPS 

OPPENTIEIM 
is the most popular writer of 
fiction to-day. “Havoc” is 
admittedly his strongest and 
best story—a story of love, 
international politics, under- 
ground diplomacy and a 
man’s desperate fight for his 
country’s honor. 


ENLARGEMENT 

The Smart Set will here- 
after contain 176 pages of 
text, and in addition to this 
great story the September 
number presents a complete 
novel by Wyndham Martyn, 
entitled‘ ‘Daphne,’ ‘andsplen- 


did stories by Van ‘Tassel 
Sutphen, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Fred Jackson, David 


Gault and others, poems and 


bright sketches by Theo- 
dosia Garrison, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Thomas Walsh, 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, Carl 
S. Hansen, a story in the 
original French, and many 
other good things. 

Order a py to-day from your 
HEWs aE ale? fore the edition CX- 


Better till, 


hausted ubscribe for 
a year, ana e€ money by — 
advantage of one of the follow ing 


Thirty Day Bargain Offers: 
THE SMART SET 


with Ainslee’s and Metropolitan, 
one year, regular price $6.30 


Our Price Now $3.15 
THE SMART SET 


with Everybody’s and The De- 
lineator, regular price $6.00... 


Our Price Now $3.50 
THE SMART SET 


with Cosmopolitan or Harper’s 
Bazar Good 
Housekeeping, regular price 
Our Price Now $3.75 
THE SMART SET 


and American or 


with McClure’s and Woman’s 
Home Companion, regular price 
O90 ocbissxsid-dssataaeue 


Our Price Now $3.75 
ADDRE 
Subscription Dept. 


The Smart Set, 458 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Don’t Wear [~ 
Mended Hose! | (Now 


No hose can be mended to look 





Goo 
able ‘1 


right—to feel comfortable. Especially cr 
is this true of summer hose. Don’t the question reduces ng 8 


wear mended hose. You don’t have | itself to just this: hee 


to. Since ‘‘Holeproof” came there ts Are you willing to (i 
no more need for the darning basket. trust to chance in 
‘Holeproof’” is absolutely guaranteed buying soda crackers oe 


" 6 mileag 
to you for six months because ‘‘Hole- or are you going to cr 


proof’s” extraordinary wearing quali- assure yourself of get- “Det 
ties make such a guaranty safe. And ting the finest soda a 


Our 


Holeproot Hose have the style and crackers ever made— | ate 
fit, too—as superior in style as in oe 
wear. Yet you pay no more for 


‘‘Holeproof” than you pay for ordi- needa Tots 


nary hose which lack the ‘“‘Hole- TheCh 


proof” quality and style. : oF cP ‘a 
FARMQ@uUS ISCUI me 


Bra 








f the | 


Channel 
the large 
(Never Sold in Bulk) reputatio 
sea angli 
a great r 


— all devote 











“Holeproof” is the original guaranteed hosiery. It is Pr 
made by but one firm. Half a hundred imitators have at- 
tempted to ride into public favor upon the reputation that 


Re Pas W Id NEW YOR 
“Holeproof” has made. They came witha | §& Cottier’s e ou You 
guarantee very similar to ours—they could é. oe Pedwes * ik O 9 
reproduce that—but they could not repro- , 3 i lKe ne ! 7 


duce ‘“ Holeproof”’ quality, ‘‘ Holeproof”’ 






















tvl “6h , 5) ¢ = 
stvle and ‘‘Holeproof”’ fit. 

Our famous 25c hose have never been equaled at : yo 
the price. Six pairs of Men’s © Holeproof,” guaran- ; RS —a copy of the Collier GRE, 
teed Six months, cost but $1.50. Extra light weights, % sli Mccann. mi oy Catalogue of Art Prints, Wi 
$2.00; mercerized finish like silk, $3.00. One color pried as yy erode a? b ‘ful 

or the newest colors assorted. Made for women §— fi | j,. Aincrica’s foremost : a beautiful 36-page 
and children, too. Six pairs of women’s hose “3 Artists and Ittustrators. oa brochure 9x12'% inches 


cost $2.00. The mercerized, $3.00. Children’s 
hose, $2.00 for six pairs. 

We also offer you silk sox with a guarantee. \ 
A handsome box of three pairs for $2.00. They 
must wear you three months without holes or you 


in size— 














4 * © 
get new hose free. t 150 P t Y 
> 
Containing ictures 
° 
Sold in Your Town reproduced in miniature from art prints made from the originals, showing the work 
‘ aes ats 9 . : ot some of America’s foremost artists and nrg ce a including —_ h, Gibson, 
We'll give you your *‘Holeproof’’ dealer’s name, Remi ae Pienteties tual. Riddell <3 * 7‘ | oth 
or ship direct where we have no dealer. charges emington, the eeyendeckers, Frost, Frenne IT] suterdahl and others. 
. ? 7 = ° , ) 1 
prepaid on receipt of remittance. Write for It shows Remington’s wonderful paintings of the frontier west, Parrish’s 
our Free Book. ‘How to Make You | famous Arabian Nights series, College and Athleti studies, Mar nes, Gibson 
Feet Happy.” heads, Jessie Willcox Smith’s inimitable delineations of child-life, Hand-colored 
Platinums — about 150 in all. 
There are portraits of the artists with little articles telling something about 





hem and their methods of work. 





















| Although produced to help you become acquainted with the Collier Art 
Prints the book is too costly to send entirely tree. It is mailed to any addre 
on receipt of 15 cent in stamps——and each book cont \ins 1 coupon with whic! 
| you can get the 15 cents back. Address Retail Publicat brs pt 
| P.F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, 416 W: 13th St., N. Y. City a 
The Original Guaranteed Hose | he hide nee skeet ————— = 
: —_ FREE —— 
The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 481 Fourth St., Milwaukee Wis. a mf, 
ts for Me 4 agneee —— 
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The Tire That 
Won’t Rim-Cut 


Goodyear Straight Side Detach 
able Tires are guaranteed avainst 
rim-cutting. No other tire has thi 
guarantee be shind it. The outer side 


of the tire are straight, permitting 
the use of a rim with a wide-round 
ing flange where it holds the tire in 
place. Ther are no shirp edges as 
in the clincher or hook form of tire 
nothing to cause rim-cuts. 


(OOD »>YEAR 


TIRES 


are always larger than their rating, al 
though they will fit the rims for which 
they are rated. larger tires mean more | 
mileage. They won't come off the rim 9 
creep, though no tire bolts are needed. 
Note endless tape in base. They are 
easily removed and replaced, and for re 
siliency are supreme. 


Detachable Tires Lower Priced 


} 
Commencing July 1, 1910, you can ob | 





tain Goodyear Straight Side Quick Detach- 
able Tires at the same prices that othe 
makers charge for ordinary clincher tire 

Our valuable book “How to Select an 
Automobile Tire,”” shows how to keep 
down tire expense amazingly. Send for it 
today. It’s PREE! 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Erie St., Akron, Ohio (45) 


Branches and Agencies in all principal cities 














Tourists, Pleasure-Seekers, and Sportsmen will 
find sae x reading, and a world 
of information in 


TheChannel Islands of California 


By Charles F. Holder 


There are doubtless few sportsmen in | 
America or England who have not heard | 
f the leaping tuna and its home, the 


Channel Islands of California. One of 
the largest islands, San Clemente, has the 
reputation of affording the most remarkable 
sea angling in the world. Dr. Holder has 
a great reputation as a sportsman and an 
authority on deep-sea fishing, and his book 
will prove a pleasure and an inspiration to 
all devotees of the rod or gun. 


For Sale at Book Stores 
Price $2.00 net, postage 17c 


A.C. McCriurc & Co., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





PUBLISHERS 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


( LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 


Anne 2Wé ter-W4 ings | 








sie’ 20 = ——- _ | 
and 35c Cd 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER || 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 





Sold by Drugyists, Statione: Dry-goods, Sporting 
goods, Hardware dealer Poy Stores, ete. Orderir 
from us direct, enclos« price to Dept. B. 


“Wizcgimat ete ements Hoboken N. J 
U 1 


Lae nh ay ) 
SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Educate Your | 
Child 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. | 


Established 1897 




















A un 4q e system by means of whicl 

twelve year 

young for boarding school, may 

he <p F nts, teachers o 

best modern meth e gu und 

v } t 

Visio of a school with a national reputation fe training 
oung « children. F Ava hon d mt 


v. M. HILLYER, iesieen, 5 West Chase St., Saldnore, Md. 


a School 


(FOR BOYS) 





age, inaccessible t 








Belmont, Califor: 
elieves that 
Physical and nte 
Darents. \Vrite for 


f San Franci 
tl 
of caref 
ecihc niort it10n 
W.T. Reid, A. M. Harvard), Head Master. | 
W.T. Reid, Jr., A.M. (Harvard), Asst. Head Master. 
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A New Story by Richard Harding Davis 





@. Next week’s issue will contain the first instalment of a two-part 
story in which Mr. Davis takes up two unusually interesting char- 
acters which he finds in an equally interesting situation. The struggles 
of a budding writer to keep his appetite under control are fairly well 
understood; but when this same young writer has been ‘‘brought up in 
an expensive way” by a rich father, who left him finally nothing but 
debts—-and when his wife was brought up in an even more expensive way 

the situation in «‘ The Man Who Could Not Lose ’’ distinctly tightens. 


q. ‘** We have twenty-seven dollars and fourteen cents,’ said Carter. 
‘That is every penny we possess in the world.’ 

‘‘Dolly regarded him fixedly and shook her head. 

‘«<Ts it wicked,’ she asked, ‘for me to love you so?’ 

‘¢¢Haven’t you been listening to me?’ he demanded. 

‘¢Again Dolly shook her head 

‘©¢] was watching the way you talk. 
they do such charming things.’ ”’ 


When your lips move fast 


q. It was at the race-track where they first met, and it is about the 
race-track that the story centers—with an account of preposterous and 
repeated plunging and a series of mystic ‘‘tips.’”’ Also, there was 
Dolly’s method of backing to the limit her own visions, and the ex- 
traordinary turn this gave to her husband’s career. The narrative is 
one of rapid, vivid action in a highly humorous vein. 


@. The story is illustrated by Wallace Morgan. 
q@_ The second part will appear in the issue of August 27. 





An Effective Plan for Suffragettes 





@ There are many methods in both England and America by which 
women are seeking the ballot. There are campaigns of argument, of per- 
suasion, and not infrequently of pummeling. But these efforts have, in 
most cases, been addressed to opposition—actual or expected: enthusi- 
asts have gone forth publicly to stalk their enemies and have always 
founu some. 


q They have a different system out in the young State of Wash- 
ington. The attitude of the suffrage workers there is to assume that 
every man and woman is with them. They do not look for trouble, 
and in consequence are finding none. They do not argue. They let 
their opponents talk themselves entirely out, while they go pleasantly 
about their business. 


q@. In *« Women’s Political Methods,”’ which will.be published in next 
week’s Collier’s, Frances Maule Bjorkman tells of the great advance- 
ment that Votes-for-Women has made in Washington—also in other 
Western States. ‘¢There,’’ she writes, ‘‘ women’s campaigns, not on 
an academic question, but on a live political issue, are in progress.’’ 


q@_ Elections for woman’s suffrage amendments to the Constitutions are 
pending in Washington, South Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon. 





The Interpreter of Halsted Street 





@. Next week «The Street of Little Trades,” the first of Edith Wyatt’s 
three studies of Halsted Street, Chicago, will be printed in Collier’s. 


q@_ Perhaps the most characteristic street in our big American centers, 
Halsted Street runs straight for twenty-seven miles through our 
typically American city. From Lake Michigan, where it starts, it runs 
for a time through a section of staid dwellings with lawns; it becomes 
a region of a thousand little shops; it blares with the noises of the penny 
arcades, and flashes with the hard glare of lights in front of the moving- 
picture shows; church bells and engine bells rouse its people, the poly- 
glot people among whom the many-dormered group of buildings called 
Hull House is set; it is a market-place for women with baskets on their 
arms, and for the trainloads of cattle and hogs and sheep from the 
prairies and farms of all the wide country. It is twenty-seven miles of 
shifting, cosmopolitan America. 


q Nobody has written the drama of the street quite so vividly, with 
quite the understanding, of Miss Wyatt. Many of us not of Chicago 
know Halsted Street, in a way One of us will call it ‘ interesting,” 
another ‘‘lawless,’? another ‘sordid ’’—and we will all be partly right 
That street is a thousand-tinted ribbon of life, and Miss Wyatt, better 
than anybody we know, has the power to make you see the meaning 
of each shade. 


q@_ In later issues, ‘‘Chicago’s ‘Melting Pot,’ ’ and ‘* ‘Bubbly Creek’ and 
Beyond,”’ the titles of number two and three of the series, will be printed. 
Though all are about Halsted Street, each article is complete in itself. 


) 
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A Prosperous Appearance 


indicates a prosperous busines \n up-to-date 
othce, harmonious in every detail, impresses 
your customers and will assist in winning and 


| 
| holding business. 
| 
| 
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Derby Office Furniture 


with its quiet yet substantial elegance, has been 
for over a third of a century, a large factor in 
the success of many thousands of business men. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Not to shrink, warp, crack or split 


lines meet eve ry taste and purse. Agen 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 803 
| and name of nearest dealer on request. 


DERB DESK COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 




















GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25%, 50% $1.00. 
a e Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 














Bind Your Collier’s 


A handsome binder with title stamped 
in gold on maroon cloth morocco 
back and corners. Patent clasps make 
it easy to put in the new issue each 
week Holds one volume 


Sent prepaid for $1.25 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON 
| 416 West Thirteenth St., New York 








Poultry Pays! Her 





Rain j) ‘ 
chickens 6 weeks -} 

* cise, saves fee or; increases egg has 

tens gre wth, stope lows: makes poultry keeping 
pleasant, profitable. Thousands in use, inex 

pensive Send today for free trial offer. 


| | Agents wanted—Big seller Address 


| RIVER HOME POULTRY YARDS 


319 N. St. Clair St. Toledo, O. 


ERICKSON LEG 


Does not chafe, overheat or draw end of stump 4 
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THE LARGEST LIMB FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


E. H. ERICKSON ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 
9 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Remoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Bdway, St. Louis 
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“The Sweetest Story Ever Told’’ 
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Leadership and Knowledge 


INCE MAN has inhabited this ball, and left reeord of his doings, heightened conception of the human bedy. Similarly, in the smaller 
never has he been as gifted as in the few years when Athens was art of acting, the greatest triumph is not in literalism. It is in the 
in flower. The dominant statesman of her brightest period was style which represents rather than merely copies. The city of Paris has 
the leader of humanitarianism in an age of war. Dying, praised no difficulty in furnishing actors enough for the Theatre Antoine and 

for his multitudinous renown, he said his fairest claim to fame was that the Grand Guignol, but its resources are strained to keep up the stand- 
never through him had an Athenian worn black; and when a battle had ard of the Theatre Francais. Literal naturalness is an easy affair com- 
heen fought PERICLES spoke to his countrymen of the youth who had pared to noble artifice. There are hundreds of good character actors 
perished from the eity, ** like spring from the year.’ He led his city to one who is acceptable as JULIET or LEAR. There are thousands 
toward the sciences and the arts. The first orator of his age, the most who speak so naturally as to be imaudible, to one who speaks the 
cultivated of men, he was vet leader of the Radical party against the language which is true only as poetry and Greek sculpture are true— 
Conservatives: for the combination of learning with popular sympathy in selective composition, in presenting of life those aspects which are 
and trust gives light to the many, and gives vitality to knowledge. significant and worthy of attention. 
Without this union, we see blind groping on the one side and secluded 
pedantry on the other. A Noticeable Book 

The widest popularity among leaders of our day is enjoyed by one, rJXHE FAMILY, the state, and woman are topics at present much 
inanalyzing Whom most observers have neglected an important element. | discussed: happily they are worthy of discussion. G. K. CHESTER- 
We hear much of Mr. ROOSEVELT’S sagacity, intuition, and personality ; TON is a fertile thinker: more than fertile—loose. It is easy to see why 
but we hear little of his unswerving study and of his never-ceasing re WILLIAM JAMES prefers him and WELLS to any other current British 
flection. His lecture at Oxford was a striking proof of the amount he writers, for these two say the most noticeable things about what the 
reads and of the closeness with which he connects reading with ques universe should be, which is a matter of concern to Dr. JAMES. CHEs- 
tions of the moment. His speech at the Guildhall was regarded as im TERTON’S latest effort. called «* What's Wrone with the World?”’ is a 
pulsively founded upon a few days in Egypt, instead of upon vears of production which we hope all our personal friends will read. It isa 
thought and upon intimate and long-continued familiarity with sueh basis for lively conversation. That word *: effort” of ours was not the 
volumes as CROMER’S solid and impressive history. It is easy to forget happiest choice. The book reads like an effort, but sustained labor and 
how much work it costs to lead. Oeeasionally leadership is complete sacrifice are what it chiefly lacks. The one word which Mr. CHESTERTON 
without the aid of books. as with our own GEORGE WASHINGTON. More is prone to apply to his own writing is * wild.’’ but we think he is mis- 
often a study of the past is a foundation of strong and enlightened con taken. What appears so wild to him is (to use his own easy method) in 
victions about the present, as in W ASHINGTON’S great lieutenants. Mr. reality over-tame. It is the product of a society devotedly fond ot 
ROOSEVELT’S return to America has fully justified the hopes and con university education and of talk. Therefore his style is ruined by 
fidence of his fellow men. He has shown wisdom, courage, prudence. studied singularity and by the painful burnishment of every word, The 
He has proved that each vear of life, whether spent in polities or in equal sparkle (or self-advertisement) of every sentence prevents Massing, 
travel, is devoted to study and to progress. Death gathers man, even architecture, perspective, big effects. The artist in him is unworthy of 
as the grass, and he who would see a little. in brief vears of groping, the thinker. This latest volume contains penetrating ideas: about vast 
must care to know, must labor, must reflect and simple problems. Too bad it is so clever! 

Fancy in Drama Feeding the Intellect 
js PLAYS, which belong to the same family, “ The Blue Bird” FYPRHOSE READERS whose cerebral hemispheres lack work may like 
and ** Chanteeler,”? are announced for early production in’ the | to tell us which of the following baseball nines would be the 

United States. When MArTERLINCK visited BARRIE in London, he stronger: 
wrote, on the Enelish dramatist’s wall, a greeting ‘*to the father of Catcher KLING GIBSON 
‘Peter Pan’ and the grandfather of ‘The Blue Bird.’ ’’ ~The success of Pitcher JOHNSON MATHEWSON 
: Peter Pan ’’—a success which still continues—is partly responsible for Ist Base CHASE CHANCE 
the present trend toward the fanciful on the stave, but of course these a“) Base EVERS LAJOLE 
plays have an ancestry which can be traced back to ARISTOPHANES Jd Base DEVLIN H. LORD 
In recent years, perhaps, the fanceyv-drama which, with ** Peter Pan,’ Short. stop TINKER WAGNER 
shows the most actual dramatic life is HavprMANN’s © Sunken Bell.”’ Left-field CLARKE LL.EACH 
In the Enelish standard drama «\A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’? and Center-field COBB MAGEE 
ide 7 Tempest * oceupy a place alone; and * The Temp st.’ by the Right-field CRAWFORD SPEAKER 
Way, IS also to be 1 vived this season at The New Theater “Chante Also anvbody who ¢an pick two strong rnines out of this vear's players 
ler”? is not dramatic and when it las run its present COUrS it is sate is Welcome to exercise himself thus. or indeed, if he prefers, in some 
to say it will never be revived, but it is interesting as illustrating the other manner that may strike him as either more pleasing or better for 
marked present tendeney among dramatists toward the fancifully svin his health. 
wle—a tendency as unmistakable as was the realistic trend amone the A Summer News Note 
most intelligent British dramatists in the days——not so lone avo—Wwhen THAT THE NEWSPAPERS call an ‘old man’? was drowned at 
PINERO and oN ES and SHAW re adapting the Insen vospel to England \\ Belle Harbor, Long Island, the other Sunday We have chosen 
lh spite of Rosranp’s talents. intelleetual Paris does not take as kindly to tell of it because we knew him and were near him when he was lost. 
to Taney on the stave as she does to the direct discussions of such philos and beeause there was more to the episod than a futile tragedy. Scorr 
ophers as LAVEDAN and Brikux The Germans ha i stronger taste Was one of the army of New York business men For twenty-five vears 
for thought « mbodiwed in airy fabl The fate ot Chantecler’” and «+ The he had come out each week-end for nine or ten months of each vear to 


Bliy Bird ’ 


ountry will throw hight on Amertean desire Sis a narrow, lonely strip of beach, where he had built himself a wooden 
or Beatrics ably pro uced, was well received last winter in New shack out of the planks whieh drift in on a fruitful tice In cold 
Line a The Blue Bird has decidedly stronger elements of propo weather he made himself a fire of driftwood in among the sparse Inarsh 
larity There ayy large and increasing audiences in America for poetry. grass which grows just back of tien tonne att nad aleesiat on. tell 
J OF course poetry belongs on the st ise Onl fit is genuinely dramatic ing animal. he would eo in and out of the water all day long, running 
ener, hack to his fire and wannine himself when thi weather was bitter. 
r VHE GRE wpe 7 Synthetic Acting Although only eighteen miles from the largest cit} of the con tinent, he 
| ‘GREATEST LITERATURE is written in verse When it is in did not know the uses of a bathine suit. for his chosen place was not 
AD eas aS ! Don (I IXOTI »} i L.LSTAFF if vet escapes the invaded by short raneine eOXCUPSLONISTS and holiday lovers His skin 
ort. It gene Phe Ga s fors, great In anatomy, were was brown as a berry Ile was sixty vears old, and as alert and power- 
= slaves fo anaton The lowed one musele to take th plaves Ol ful in action as a voung man. On the day of his death a1 her heavy 
ow SE tm the « a un could more satisfactorily pn ent them true but sea, Choppy and with lone rollers. was running, and the ebb tide was 
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then at its strength, pulling down the coast and away from. shore. 
Toward the close of the day a foolish young Greek went out beyond his 
depth, lost his nerve, and began to call for help. Scorr and another 
man swam out to him, while a friend on the beach pushed a log of wood 
into the water, where the tide floated it out to the struggling men. 
They rescued the Greek, got him on the log, and gradually worked him 
in. When all was going well, Scorr, fifty feet away, started to swim 
ashore. He was tired, and the vexing ¢ross-current which runs across 
the bar on the ebb caught him. He went down without a shout—too 
proud to eall for help, or perhaps astonished and unbelieving that he 
could be pulled down after a quarter of a century of experience on that 
coast. [It was several minutes before his comrades in the reseue knew 
they had lost him. When the flood tide came baek, they walked the 
long beach for several hours on the chance that the body would be 
rolled in. And next day, five miles down the coast, it came in, ** washed 
by the welter of the friendly sea.’’ 


What Will China Be? 
FRXHE UTMOST REFINEMENT of thought and expression frequently 
| marks the educated Oriental. Replying to a critieism of the 
Chinese practise of allowing public officials to live not on salaries but on 
peculation, Mr. Wane Mov Tao, secretary of legation at Brussels, said 
that China was transforming herself without revolution and without 
anarehy. 

“Reforms; then contlicts; then more reforms: a little chaos, no doubt, in this 
great evolution: be it so, but, in the end, a China which, having progressed each 
day, shall finally occupy among the great nations a place which will be among the 
most honorable. The China of 1910 differs in some respects altogether from = the 
China of 1900. Let us admit this change and await together, with the support 
and friendship of the western nations, the China of 1920." 


It is a splendid dream, this possible reawakening of the unnumbered 
and inert millions of the oldest empire. May Judge CALHOUN take his 
part in this great unfolding, as earnestly as we believe he will, as un- 
selfishly as Mr. CRANE would have done. 


Hitting Them Hard 
TOURNAMENT OF FLY-SWATTERS, ‘: the first contest of the 
yi sort America ever las seen,’ was held recently in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
From sunup of July 25 to sundown of August 1 the hunt for fly scalps 
was relentless—small boys were snapping at the walls with rubber bands, 
housewives smacking with folded newspapers, and the swish and zip of 
patent fly-swatters was as constant as the rustling of the leaves of the 
cottonwood trees. This was primarily a contest for swatters. Our item 
on *‘ Flies, and How to Abolish Them’’ was carefully tested by a vigilant 
reader, who found that the formula given to us by the American Civic 
Association was too mild to have any power whatever over the flies of 
his neighborhood. The Emporia ** Gazette’? has said: ‘+A spoonful of 
formaldehyde in a saucer of water will kill more flies in a day than you 
can swat in six months.’’ But this was called unsportsmanlike. The 
“ Gazette’? got it ‘ formaldehyde,’ which is strictly a gas, the 40 per 
cent solution of which is ** formalin.’’ Now in Tulsa, we take it, swatting 
and not chemical suffocation was deemed the proper method, since this 
Was a sportsmanlike tournament. To confirm us in this opinion, there is 
a despatch which says: ** JACK SAYLES, a local judge of sporting events, 
will act as contest manager and see that every man or boy participating 
in the great fly-drive gets a fair and accurate count.” The town cor- 
poration in Wiltshire, England, once con lucted a fly tournament under 
the supervision of a committee of true British sportsmen, who credited 
the winner with a total of 5,630. A horse-fly counted as five house-flies 
or forty gnats. 
Fruita Rides 
YLADLY WE LIFT the lyre again, and with kindling eve turned 
J teward the bare brown hills and mesas of Colorado's western 
slope, twang the congratulatory strain. Fruita walks no more. The 
“ first interurban on the Western slope’” is completed and the Apple 
Queen City is now linked by the bounding trolley-car to Grand Junction, 
the heart and very core, as it were, of this wonderful apple country. 
We see the apple men and their wives and daughters, flocking Fruita 
ward all the way from Paonia and the other orchard oases, hidden on 
sun-drenched benches far up in the apparently sterile hills—the ball 
teams, the * 
out the county.” and at 12:45 o'clock the start of +: one of the best 


special car containing newspaper men, both local and from 


organized and prettiest parades to be seen anywhere, headed by D. W 


SMITH. president of the Fruita Chamber of Commerce.’ There are 
maids of honor and bands FILBERT’S haruess-shop was very appro 
priately represented, as was D. W. Siry’s dirt-moving outfit.”’ but 
fairest of all. naturally, the automobile carrving the appl queen She 


was seated in the center of an imine! apple. bestowing smiles on all 
her acquaintances to left and right.” Even at this distance the throb 
which was almost audible in that audience as Dr. S. P. GREEN of Fruita 


led forward the apple queen with the appropriate words Ladies and 


gentlemen, [have the honor of presenting Queen MABEL the First,” is 
answered in our own bosoms Sinai vonder that | N BUNTING of 
(rrand Junetion tine sponding oth toe half ot thie pone ss Thi wood people 
of Fruita had vied with the railroad official nm seeiny that not a cent 


was spent by the serib should assure those present after observing 


that vous that countrys that has no press.”” that it was nof the object 
! 


of the press simply to fillits columns. [ts object is the upbuilding of thy 
country.” And ours the same, as we thus rechant, in fainter measuy 
the fresh first musie of the Grand Junction ** Daily Sentinel.” But hark: 
The tender woodland note gives way, stiffens into a grander, more martia} 
measure. The Hon, SIMON GUGGENHEIM, Senator from Colorado, arrives 
next Monday. And fresh from his instruetive adventures in the Alasky 
coal-fields and elsewhere will ‘address the stoeck-growers’ convention 
on conservation ! 7’ 
The Thirsty Tourist 
fhm HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Colorado Springs decided tha; 
publie drinking-eups were not sanitary and removed them, The 
welkin immediately rang with the protests of the boosters that this im. 
plication of concern would frighten tourists away. A > well-know, 
business man’’ replaced three of the cups on busy corners. The Health 
Commissioner, an ex-pioneer and Indian fighter, removed them again, 
The matter was thus brought to Mayor AVERY, who sided against the 
Health Department. The mayor of Colorado Springs appears to belong 
to that sturdy class of free-born Americans who can be counted on to 
fight to the last ditch any attempt to introduce modern knowledge of 
hygiene into municipal housekeeping. The resistance to such attempts 
ix almost always based on the assertion that the change will * hurt busi. 
ness.’? Colorado Springs is, to be sure, rather unusually sensitive op 
the drink question because of the damage which is thought to have been 
done to the town’s principal business, the tourist trade, by its having 
gone ‘dry.’ To allure strangers accustomed to luxurious living into 
a beautiful hotel and then not permit them to have wine with their 
meals undoubtedly involves embarrassments which even many in general 
sympathy with the prohibition movement might not inconsistently wish 
to escape. Mossy—not to say mussy—old drinking-cups are, however, 
another issue. The thing for Colorado Springs to do is to put in those 
bubbling little fountains toward which the enchanted passerby inelines 
his lips to receive the stream’s caress. They are sanitary and safe and 
convey to any one with a spark of faney the notion of drinking froma 
bubbling spring. With one eve squinted upward toward Pikes Peak 
and his imagination at work we feel sure that any tourist would prefer 
them. 
The People 
TA CERTAIN GREAT COUNCIL, called together at Toledo in the 
A 12th century to acknowledge ALFONSO VIT as Kmperor of Spain, 
there were present princes, churchmen, and noblemen. The populace 
was also invited to be present at the deliberation, but only in order “to 
see, to hear, and to praise Gop.’ These are the only purposes for 
which the masses, in most of history, have been supposed to take any 
interest in government. The two events which have done most to 
broaden the base of human rights and general prosperity were the inven- 
tion of printing and the discovery of steam. The one is the foundation 
of universal education, and the other is the foundation of modern pro- 
ductive industry. Together they mean that the same amount of labor 
produces far more in food, clothing, housing, books, and that the laborer 
has more to say about how these staples of happiness shall be distributed 


Oratory in 1910 

ORD CHESTERFIELD, writing nearly two hundred years ago, Was 
|° delivered of an estimate of the men at that time in public life: 

“When first ] came into the House of Commons, [ respected that assembly as a 
venerable one, and felt a certain awe upon me; but upon better acquaintance that 
awe soon vanished: and I discovered that of the 560 not above 30 could understand 
reason... that those 30 only required plain common sense, dressed up in good 
language: and that all the rest only required flowing and harmonious periods, 
whether they conveyed any meaning or not.” 
What are the proportions in the House of Commons under His Majesty 
GEORGE the Fifth, and what at present in Uncle SAMUEL’s House of 
Representatives? It would be amusing to have the opinion of some of 
our domestie speakers. expressed with the candor which CHESTERFIELD 
used. That incisive critie probably would prefer the debating: style of 
our day, whether in England or the United States. His view of th 
ornamental corresponded with these directions: 

Satiated with the pompous follies of this life, of which L have had an uncom 
mon share, | would have no posthumous ones displayed at my funeral.” 
For his taste, the oratory of the great Lord CHATHAM was too fluid. In 
England, and more recently in the United States, there has been a rapid 
drift away from reliance on *: flowing and harmonious periods ”’ and 
toward that more exact and cooler reasoning, the absence of whieh 
caused the wail we have quoted from Lord CHESTERFIELD. 


Salves 
ARK TWAIN'S explanation of the widely diffused so ealled ++ sense 

\I of humor.’ as a veil between us and the harshness of reality, was 
quoted in these columns a number of weeks ago. In -«: The True 
Romance.” KIPLING speaks of 

\ sum to trick th’ arithmeti 

| “LS of | nin“ od 
and again of 

‘A shadow kind, to dumb and blind 

The shamble here we dic 


Romance and humor. therefore. have at least so mueh in common tha 


both soften the outlines of man’s fate as seen by man 
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The Unusual Feat of a Jumping Horse 


The brown gelding ‘“ Ballinasloe,’” at Lakewood, New Jersey, finishing a leap in which the mark had been set for five feet, but in which he had kicked and 


turned over the ladder — making the jump obviously much higher than aimed for. 
quarters to one side to slip over an obstacle, instead of trying to rise entirely above it —like the ‘scissor leg’? movement of the high jumping man. 


This photograph shows the manner in which a clever horse twists his hind 


It takes 


a rider of exceptional skill to hold his seat during the feat, and a very experienced horse to keep from crossing his front legs and coming a cropper 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Hvents 


The Battle-ground in Ohio 


oF VERYBODY’S second choice” was nomi- 
nated for Governor in the crucial State 
of Ohio. What the Taft Administra- 
tion has done and what it represents was 
thrust forward as the issue on which to fight out 
the campaign. 

It looked for a time as if the Republican Conven- 
tion would nominate Nicholas Longworth, son-in- 
law of Theodore Roosevelt. But George B. Cox, 
Cincinnati boss and inner cog of the State machine, 
discarded his own candidate, O. B. Brown, and swung 
the delegates over to Warren G. Harding on the 
third ballot. The nomination was made at Colum 
bus on July 27. James R. Garfield received 5 votes 
out of 1,066 cast on the third and last ballot. [ard- 
ing is a newspaper owner in Marion. He was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket with Governor 
Herrick. 

The platform calls Mr. Taft’s Administration 
“splendid,” and praises the tariff as ‘revised in ac 
cordance with the Republican doctrine of protecting 
home industries and American labor.” It was the 
platform which Wade H. Ellis had shown to Mr. 
Taft at Beverly, and which had received the Presi 
dent’s O.K. 

Mr. Longworth, in a speech to the convention, 
praised the Aldrich-Payne Tariff bill as the “in 
evitable issue of the campaign.” He characterized 
Judson Harmon as a “big, forceful individual; a 
keen, shrewd politician, always on the job; a man of 
unlimited ambition, with amazing confidence in him 
self and in his lucky star.” Then Mr. Longworth 
returned to the tariff matter. 

“The Payne law as a whole,” he said, “with what 
ever imperfections it may have, is the best tariff law 
that has been enacted under our old system of mak 
ing tariffs. It is an immense improvement over the 
Dingley law. 

The election for Governor in November, 1910, 
will be of importance. If the Democrats win it will 
be a black eve for the Administration, Ohio being 
Mr. Taft’s home State. The Democrats have a man 
of perhaps presidential size, Judson Harmon. He 
has cleans dup some of the graft, and has originated 
an effective catechword fer the job: “Guilt is al 
onal.” Ohio is known as a strategic State 
It is Situated in that section of the country which 
Swings national elections It has long been called 


e* 


Ways per 


fig. 1 


the mother of Presidents. Its Governors sometimes 
become national figures 

The convention was held during a tie-up of the 
trolley lines by striking motormen and conductors, 
and was rather dramatically followed by rioting, 
requiring the presence of the National Guard. 


The Defeat of Mr. Bryan 


| R. BRYAN went into a hostile convention at 
M Omaha on July 26—the Nebraska Democratic 
si Convention—and pleaded for county option 
The delegates had been instructed against him, but 
he went upon the tloor and attempted to work the 
old-time magic which used to sway great masses ot 
men. The plank for the party platform submitted 
by Mr. Bryan read: 

“We favor county option as the best method of 
dealing with the liquoi question.” What his local 
option platform amounted to was making the liquor 
question an issue in the State campaign. He was 
deteated by a vote of 710 to 163. 

The majority plank said that the party was op 
posed to making county option or any other plan 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic a question 
of party creed. It said that it did not believe in 
dividing the people into hostile factions on purely 
moral issues. 

Perhaps the most pronounced rejoicing in his set- 
back is that of the New York “Evening Sun,” which 
interprets the convention vote humiliation 
and downfall of a once “peerless” leader. 

“A pathetic figure, in a sense, but a wholesome 
warning to all nimble-tongued leaders of the people. 
The man who sacrifices his good faith in a mad 
chase after popularity and dollars, who puts the 
applause of the moment above reason and truth and 
sincerity, never has prevailed in the end, and never 
will prevail in the end, for a reason ably defined by 
Abraham Lineoln many years ago.” 

Another and rather kindlier view is that the man 
who presented his parts with two Governors, two 
Legislatures, and six Congressmen, which they 
would otherwise have gone a-hungering for, should 
not be humiliated by the men whom he led to the 
feeding trough. And, further, that there is nothing 
essentially ignominious in being beaten on a “mor: 
adhered to in the face of sur 
defeat. His friends say that whatever he may have 


tional leader of the Democrats, his infl 


as a 


issue.” sincerely 


been a 
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ence in the State has given his party portions of 
twelve years of successful history. 

The Nebraska Republican Convention, although 
indorsing the tariff, went on to say that “every pro- 
test against wrong is ‘insurging’ for the right. We 
are unalterably opposed to the system known as 
‘Cannonism’ and are heartily in sympathy with the 
insurgent movement in and out of Congress. We 
urge our Senators and Representatives to make use 
of their votes and intluence along progressive lines 
in the future.” 

And they went on record as favoring county option. 

Religious Tolerance in England 

N AMENDING the malicious anti-Roman Cath- 
olie roval declaration, Mr. Asquith left in a con- 
tentious bit of language, which set the Non-Con- 
formists by the ears. So perilous a realm is that of 
religious controversy. Mr. Asquith was going to 
have such Kings as the future may bring forth 
state that “I am a faithful member of the Protestant 
Church as by law established.” Just as the four 
words, “From whatever source derived,” defeated the 
income tax proposal, under the 
Hughes’s ruthless analysis, so the four words, “As 
by law established,” made those outside the Church 
of England feel that here was oftcial sanction for 
the Established Church, 
ments they had long fought by Passive Resistanes 
and various opposition With those words omitted, 
the bill of modification passed its second reading 
Vv a vote of 410 to S4 
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In Praise of Wood 


R. ROOSEVELT’S most recent editorial 
\I utterance is in praise of General Leonard 
ss Wood. on taking up his duties as Chief of 
the General Staff of the United States army, tl 
highest military position which the service affords 
Mr. Roosevelt savs that General Wood has at times 
combined with singular sueecess the functions of 
civil administrator and military ¢ 
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“In no other country is the financial reward so 
small f r the kit d of sery ice cde ne by I n n ird W wd 
General Wood is an army officer with nothing but 
in army officer’s pay Cher . t ther big 
country in the world } +t howe 
received a substantial r rd such as here no one 
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The Colored Regulars of the Twenty-fourth Infantry on the March to the Pine Plains Encampment, and a Company of Militiamen Lined Up at the Mess Tent 


Five thousand five hundred New York militiamen and United States regulars, under the command of Major-General Frederick D. Grant, were encamped at Pine Plains, 
N. Y., during the first ten days of August, composing the first third of the fifteen thousand men who will be mobilized at this camp of instruction during the present 
month. Three thousand National Guardsmen were from New York City, and consisted of Squadron A, cavalry (Troops 1, 2, 3, and 4); the Twelfth, Sixty-ninth, and 
Seventy-first Regiments, infantry ; the First Company, signal corps, and 3rd Battalion of Engineers, Twenty-second Regiment. The regular army furnished Companies 
B and C, First Battalion of Engineers; Battery D, Third Field Artillery; the Tenth Cavalry (colored); the Twenty-fourth Infantry (colored), and the Fifth Infantry. 


Major-General Charles F. Roe, N. G. N. Y., was inspector of the State forces. 


During the period of instruction the program differed from that of 1908 — instead of 


throwing large bodies of troops at each other in theoretical battle, the tactics were made more primary, and small units of troops were required to work individu- 
ally. The maneuvers were held in a district of fifteen thousand acres of sand, covered with sage brush and huckleberry bushes. The United States paid $75,000 for 
this tract of land to use for training soldiers, which was originally a part of the estate of Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon and ex-King of Spain and Naples. 
The militiamen were placed in camp immediately beside the regulars in order that they might watch every drill, maneuver, and action of the professional soldiers 


A Million More 


N THE last vear 1,041,570 immigrants have 
entered the United States. This is 289,784 
fewer than in the year before. 

The Italians numbered 223,453; Poles, 128,348; 
Chinese, 1,770; Japanese, 2,798; English, 53,498; 
Irish, 38,382; Jews, 84,260; Germans, 71,380; Mag- 
yars, 27,302; Islanders, 61; Black Africans, 4,966; 
East Indians, 1,782; Koreans, 19. 

The firm hand of the new administration was 
shown in the 24,270 aliens debarred. These were 
118 polygamists, 2 Anarchists, 156 idiots, imbeciles, 
and feeble-minded, 160 insane, 9 professional beg- 
gars,*11 paupers, 2.471 persons with diseases, 12,632 
persons likely to become public charges, and 1,365 
contract laborers. 


A Canadian Commission 


7ITH that progressiveness and thoroughness 
\ which characterizes so much that the Cana- 
dian Government undertakes, Our Lady of 

the Snows is preparing the way for a comprehensive 
system of technical education. A Royal Commission 
on Industrial Training and Teehnical Education 
was recently appointed with wide powers to under- 
take the study of this subject in all its phases. It 


has authority not only to investigate the eduea- 
tional facilities of this character now provided in 
Canada, but to travel into any part of the world 
where information may be gained. The Commis- 
sion has already begun its work, having conducted 
hearings in Ottawa and Halifax. After familiariz- 
ing itself with industrial methods, equipment, and 
needs in the Dominion, it will visit points in the 
United States where technical education and ap- 
plied science have been most prominently developed. 
Then, probably, will follow visits to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and possibly other countries. 
The appointment of the Commission can hardly 
be taken as an evidence of extreme backwardness in 
technical training, for the Dominion has high-grade 
schools for the teaching of agriculture, the chief in- 
dustry of the country, and different branches of 
engineering. With the exception of Nova Scotia, 
however, there is no Province equipped with a sys- 
tem of this form of education established under 
state control and suppcrted wholly by the Province. 
In this Province a youth may take courses in min- 
ing, civil and electrical engineering, leading to a 
diploma from the Provincial Technical College, an 
institution of university rank, or attend evening 
trade schools for training as coal miners, stationary 

















The Wreck of the German Dirigible “ Erbsloeh” 


Oscar Erbsloeh, the aeronaut who, in 1907, won the Gordon Bennett Cup, was killed with four companions 
in the catastrophe caused by the fall of the balloon which he was piloting in Rhenish Prussia on July 13 


engineers, tailors, and other occupations, even as 
fishermen. The mining schools are located in all 
the coal mining centers, and to their efticiency has 
been ascribed the low death and accident rates iu 
the mines as compared with other mining communi- 
ties. The evening schools are attended by about 
1,400 students. In the appointment of this Com- 
mission Canada, as in many other forward steps, 
apparently, is thinking not alone of the present, but, 
confident in the greatness of her destiny, is. pre- 
paring for it by laying broad the foundations of a 
coordinated system of technical education of high 
grade from one end of the land to the other. 

An interesting fact regarding the appointment of 
the Commission is that representatives of both cap- 
ital and labor have been urging this step for a long 
time. The chairman is Dr. James W. Robertson, 
C.M.G., formerly Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying for the Dominion, and more recently the 
organizer and principal of Macdonald College, the 
remarkable school for training in agriculture, domes- 
tic science, and teaching. The other members are 
the Hon. John N. Armstrong, a barrister from the 
Maritime Provinces ; Dr. George Bryce, F. R. OC. 8, 
of Winnipeg, founder of Manitoba College; Mon- 
sieur Gaspard De Serres, president of the new tech- 
nical institute in Montreal; David Forsyth, prin 
cipal of the Berlin (Ontario) Collegiate and Tech- 
nical Institute; and Gilbert M. Murray and James 
Simpson, of Toronto, representatives of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and the Dominion 
Trades and Labor Congress, the two organizations 
which have been working for the appointment of the 
Commission. The report of the Commission ought to 
be of value to the United States. 


Bettering the Cities 
NOR a dozen years State leagues of municipali- 
| ties have been strong factors in the movement 
toward more efticiently managed cities. The 
League of California Municipalities is mow in its 
thirteenth year, and holds annual conventions in 
some city within the State. The last convention was 
held at Santa Cruz and the program for the next 
one is now being arranged; it will be held at San 
Diego, November 16th to the 19th. The league pub- 
| 


lishes a monthly magazine devoted to municipal 
matters, which is mailed free to every cits official. 
The California League numbers 120 cities and 
towns in its membership. The League of Towa Mu- 
nicipalities has the largest memibe rship, with Cali- 
fornia second Nebraska and Kansas were rec utly 
arganized, and West Virginia, Towa, Wisconsin, and 
other States have organizations of long standing. 
The purpose of these organizations is in part—te 
give standards of comparison by which the different 
cities may know just What their rivals have done in 
vstematie street-cleaning, sewagt disp sal, police 


troubles, and the like. 
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It took two years to build the 1500-foot bridge of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, at Miles Glacier, Alaska, and cost $2,000,000. 
across the Copper River, which each spring becomes a shifting mass of ice, with bergs weighing thousands of tons. 
last fall—sixty feet below the river bed—and are armored by heavy railroad rails. 
carry the falsework could be driven through the solid ice into the river bed, forty feet below. 


A Bridge that was Built in Defiance of Alaska’s Icy Floes 


The structure was laid 
The three solid concrete piers were sunk 


The steel work was to be added during the winter, when temporary piling to 
A delay in the delivery of the steel left finally but six weeks in 


which to accomplish the task, so that the single shift at Chief Engineer E. C. Hawkins’s disposal was obliged to rush the work from 7 o’clock in the morning 


until sometimes 12 o’clock at night. 
were frozen. 


In the midst of the operations the river began to rise, lifting up the seven feet of ice in which the piles of the falsework 
All the available steam was distributed along the work for the purpose of thawing it out, while every hand was set to cutting the ice with axes 


away from the piles. When the structure had been barely saved, the ice began to move, throwing out the alignment of the central span—at one time fifteen inches. 


A powerful tackle was rigged up and the whole 450 feet of piling and superstructure were pulled back into place by main force. 


The last bolt was driven home 


at midnight on May 16, and one hour later the ice broke, leaving the whole netting of falsework—as shown in the photograph—a churning chaos among the icebergs 


Reimbursing Heroes 


THO our heroes are and how much or what 
/ they got is told in the 1910 report of the 


Carnegie [lero Fund Commission. 

Here are the results since the establishment of 
the fund on April 15, 1904, to January 31, 1910: 

Pecuniary Awards—To heroes and their depend- 
ents (including amounts paid on pension allow- 
ances), $248,406.54; to funds for the relief of the 
sufferers from disasters, $134,462.06; total, $382,- 
868.60, 

Medal Awards 
total, 336. 

Statistics of Cases Considered by the Commis- 
sion—Granted, 336; refused, 3,494; pending, 791; 
total, 4,621. 

And here is a typical case: 

Lemuel R. Brigman, aged twenty, student, saved 
Francis A. Hock, aged two, from drowning, Coney 
Island, Ohio, August 4, 1905. The child, at night, 
fell into a cistern which had been unused for so 
long a time that no one knew what it was. Over 
coming efforts to prevent him, Brigman dropped 
into the dark hole, and, under six teet of water, 
found the child on the bottom, which was fourteen 
feet from the surface of the ground. <A rope was 
brought five minutes later, and both were drawn up. 
Award—Silver medal and $2,000 for edueational 
purposes, as needed. 

Mr. Carnegie felt that heroes and those dependent 
upon them should be freed from pecuniary cares 
resulting from their heroism. As a fund for this 
purpose he transferred to the Carnegie Ilero Fund 


Gold, 13; silver, 148; bronze, 175; 


Commission $5,000,000 in Steel Trust bonds. It was 
his chiefest desire to place those following peaceful 
vocations, who had been injured in heroie effort to 


save human life, in somewhat better positions pecu- 
Marly than before. until again able to work. 

When he established the Commission, Mr. Carnegi: 
Wroie: “The sea is the scene of many heroic acts. No 
action more heroie than that of doctors and nurses 
volunteering their ervices in the case of epidemics 
Railroad employees are remarkable for heroism.” 


Mr. Taft on Vacations 


NEW words from Mr. Taft have had the wide 
. success of his recent remarks on vacations. 
They gain a greater currency and touch the 
common heart of the tired hot people more surely 
than Paragraphs on railroad regulation or 


savings banks. 


postal 


He told how in his father’s time he thought, al 
though a hard-working lawver, that two weeks was 


ample vacation time during the entire year, and 
when his son came to the bar he suggested that if 
his son stayed at home during the summer months 
he would make a good deal more money than if 
he we nt ay 





The President then said that the American peopl 


have found out that there is such a thing as ex- 
hausting the capital of one’s health and constitu- 
tion, and that two or three months’ vacation after 
the hard and nervous strain to which one is sub- 
jected during the autumn and spring are necessary 
in order to enable one to continue his work the next 
year with that energy and effectiveness which it 
ought to have. “Mr. Justice Strong of the Supreme 
Bench, who lived to be eighty-eight or eighty-nine, 
told me that it was a part of his life to take sixty 
days each year out in the woods away from.the peo- 
ple, exercising and living in the open air, and to that 
he attributed his long life. And so the American 
people Lave come to the conclusion that the women 
and children especialiy ought to have a change of 
air where they can expand their lungs and get exer- 
cise in the open. The men can go when they can.” 


A Peripatetic Seat of Government 


ASK the Answers to Anxious Inquirers clerk 
N where the capitol of Oklahoma is this week 
” and he will answer: “Appears to be in Guthrie 
again.” Ile must, however, consult the latest edi- 
tion of the afternoon paper before he replies, for 
nobody knows but that Oklahoma City may have 
“put one over” since the first edition and gained 


possession again. At the moment of this writing 
the State Supreme Court’s temporary injunction, 
issued to restrain the Governor and associated State 
otticials from moving the seat of government away 
from Guthrie, has just received additional forceful- 
ness and authority by the Court’s refusal to grant a 
writ of prohibition asked for by the Governor. All 
but one member of the court voted against Haskell’s 
writ, and the written opinion of the court rebuked 
him by saying that “it does not follow that the 
Governor of a State is above the law . the deter- 
mination of where the capitol is is a judicial ques- 
tion.” Mr. Ilaskell is forbidden to transact ofticial 
business elsewhere than at the recognized seat of 
government, and is reminded that “he and his acts 
are as much subject to law as the humblest citizen 
of the commonwealth.” 

The Governor is reported to have been so nettled 
that he ‘used some of his characteristic language.” 
It is likely that from the State courts the contest 
will be carried on to the United States Supreme 
Court. This may mean a delay of several years 
before a decision: so Guthrie celebrated the an- 
nouncement with the enthusiasm of a New York 
City election night crowd. And now—it is Okla- 
homa City’s turn to counter. 
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Celumbus, Ohio, Under Martial Law 


As a result of the street car strike and riots, 3,500 troops of State militia were mobilized in the city. The 


expense to the State was more than $10,000 a day. 


The photograph shows the Capitol yard under patrol 
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Grab-Bag Statesmen 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HEN a Congressman or a Senator asks you to reeleect 
him because he was successful in getting Federal money 
spent in your district, look out. There's a reason. 

Senator Burkett is flooding Nebraska with a picture of 
himself standing on a platform, and some of the conspicuous planks 
in the platform are these: 

A million dollars for Nebraska public buildings. 

Over 3,500 pensions for Nebraska veterans. 

Buildings and improvements at Fort Crook and Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri River improvements. 

National School of Forestry in Nebraska. 

What Senator Burkett means is that as a Senator he got all these 
things for Nebraska, and therefore 
he thinks Nebraska ought to reelect As 
him as a mark of gratitude. And Yh 
Senator Burkett is merely typical. 
Seores of Congressmen ask for re- 
election, and get it, because of their 
success and effectiveness at the Fed- 
eral pork-trough. ’ 

If the voter will reflect a moment, 
he will understand that there is an- 
other side to this situation. It is 
stated tersely and accurately by a 
virile local paper in California, the 
Ukiah *: Times,”’ in an editorial en- 
titled, *‘ How the Trusts Bribe the 
People gi 


“It is managed this way: Mr. Cannon 


closes by pleading with ‘our readers’ to work their toe-nails off for Mr. So-and-So, 
that he may be sent back to Congress to continue the good work.’ 


It is another example of the old law that you can not get something 
for nothing. If your Congressman got a great many publie buildings 
for you, he gave up something to get them; what he gave in most cases 
was his vote on the tariff. The Seattle ++ Star’ puts this very pointedly: 

“Of late days the anti-Poindexter press for its various reasons has found 
abundant fault with the Insurgent Senatorial candidate, and its columns have 
teemed and screamed with the weight of its wo. 

“And now, mark you, the cause of all this protesting anguish, all these pre- 
dictions and maledictions, is the postmaster at Prosser, his appointment, reten 
tion or state of his salary, we do not know which, and neither have we curiosity 
other than that no crime was committed or contemplated. Our interest lies solely 
in the fact that there is overmuch newspaper ado about this post-office and its 
relation to the Senatorial candidates. . . . 

“Is this postmaster an issue comparable 
to Aldrichism, Cannonism, and Standpatism? 
Has he anything to do with the duty on sugar, 
wool, or shoes? .... 

“So let's have done with postmasters, 
Let us meet the issue fairly and squarely. 
It is Standpatism rs. The People. 

“Let us diseuss Poindexter in” these 
terms.” 


Bear in mind that the members 
of Congress who get abundant Fed- 
eral patronage do so only because 
they pay for it with their votes on 
important measures which are vital 
to the political and business machine 
which dominates the Republican 
Party to-day. The patronage is a 
sop to the voters in the district, 





and the ‘leaders’ make up a list of the 
Congressmen that have been especially 
serviceable to them. This means the men 
in Congress who do just as they are told, 
vote exactly as directed, and can be de- 
pended on at all times in any emergency. 
Of course, these are the men the trusts and 
others of the privileged elass want back, so 
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which the voters, in the lone run, 
pay for dearly. 






A Good Speech 
‘ VENATOR BURTON of Ohio is 
bh 


not an Insurgent — very far 





they go to them and say: 

**Mr. So-and-So, how do you stand in 
your district” What are your chances of 
being elected again?’ 

“Now, Mr. So-and-So is from an inland 
district where the Insurgent feeling is J 
strong, and he knows his people don’t ap- / 
prove his voting constantly with, by, and 
for Cannon and those he represents. So he 4 
expresses his doubts and fears, and is 
asked if he doesn’t want a post-office build- 
ing for one of the largest cities in his dis- 
trict, or if there isn’t a river somewhere that could be dredged out so the turtles 
and catfish would have better navigation, or if he couldn't use an appropriation for 
a park or reserve of some kind or a few thousand dollars to drain an old swamp 

“Tf he is from a coast district he can have a lighthouse or two and some life 
saving stations, with post-offices, harbor dredgings, river improvements, Indian 
schools, and perhaps a fort or two thrown in as they seem to be needed. So 


these items are included in the appropriations and 
lightning. 
“Then the candidate for reelection is all right, no matter how he voted on the 


ro through like greased 


a 


tariff, Rules Committee, postal savings banks, or anything else. He has the ‘dope’ 
to buneo the people with and he proceeds to buneo them. He sends out “press 
reports’ to the newspapers that he knows he can use, because they are as easily 
buncoed as any one, telling what he has done for the district. how much money he 
has secured for the district, what great improvements he has won for the dis 
trict, and how deserted and ruined the district would be without him. This the 
puny editor enlarges upon, drawing heavily on his hand-book of superlatives, and 


\ PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF lw) 





“And still they yell” 
From the Boston “ Herald”’ 


from it. On the other hand, he has 


no corrupt alliances. He is a con- 


¢ scientious man of a very conservative 
habit of thought, and as such is 
extremely useful in the Senate. He 
is opposed to the Appalachian-White 
Mountain Forest bill, and he made 


Wi 


a powerful speech against it in the 
Senate. Both friends and oppo- 
nents of the measure ought to read 
this speech. A postal-card request to Senator Burton would prob- 
ably bring it. The Appalachian-White Mountain bill, after long 
years of fighting, passed the House during the closing days of the 
It will come before: the Senate for a vote next February. 


SESSION. 


The Insurgents at Home 


TO INSURGENT now in Congress has been defeated for re- 
N nomination. In Kansas, the only Insurgents in the delegation, 
Madison and Murdock, had no opposition for renomination. In 
Murdock’s case, so completely satisfied were the people of his district 
that even the Democrats refused to nominate a candidate against 
him. Is it possible to deny that the Insurgents really represent their 
constituents more nearly than the Standpatters ? 





getting something out of the national grab-bag. 





@. ‘‘How many times I have seen men in legislative positions, anxious and trembling almost, for fear they should not secure an 
appropriation, declaring that if they did not get it their promising future would be shrouded in darkness and that their defeat was 
foreordained. But I can say here in the presence of the Senate that | never knew a case where a single one of those anticipations 
was realized. On the other hand, I have known cases in which men received large appropriations, and were confident that their 
future with their constituents was founded on a rock, as it were, and yet who lost the nomination the very next week. When you 
reach the real American citizen he is not going to judge a Senator of the United States or a Representative for the part that he plays in 
He has a higher ideal of a Representative and of what should be done by him than 
that he is merely an agent for his constituency in securing money to be expended in his home locality.’’ 


Senator THeopore Burton of Ohio, Congressional Record, June 30, 1910, page 9727. 
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Swimming is Easy to Learn and There is No Better Out of Doors Fun 





UTSIDE of shipwrecks, 
called an accident. It 


drowning can rarely be 
is nearly always a case 

of ignorance or of carelessness pure and sim- 

ple. Not often, even, is it the result of self- 
sacrifice alone, for, time and again, when a life is lost 
in trying to save that of another, a little more knowl- 
edge of how to go about it would have made all the 
difference, and a little more knowledge and _ self-control 
on the part of the imperiled man or woman would 
have almost surely turned the scale against death. As 
for the cases of just plain conscience, | fear we can not 
count them as of our matter-of-fact days. Not since 
the demise of one Leander has a man been drowned 
out of sheer regard for the sacredness of a “date with 
a lady’—at least, I know of no recent 


we 


y DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


and feet will insure buoyancy and progress. | have often 
wondered at the denseness of nearly all the would-be 
teachers of swimming who begin by impressing upon 
their pupils the complexity of the stroke—the regular 
and most effective movement of arms and Why 
bother the novice with such problems? Tell the learner 
just to paddle like a dog—any way, only slowly—to 
swim dog-fashion, as the boys call it, naturally, as it 
really is, and one usually enough to over- 
come all the fear of sinking. This much accomplished, 
and the which are better for speed and for 


legs. 


lesson is 


strokes 


disarrangement is at the bottom 
don’t go swimming unless you are in 
good health, and don’t go in directly after eating. Cold 
or the exhaustion of a long swim may also induce it; 
but, painful and terrifying as it is, unless it be in the 
body muscles or, worst of all, in the stomach, you can 
generally fight it off. Wick out the offending leg good 
and hard if the calf is the seat of the difficulty, as is 

most often the case. It hurts, but it generally cures. 
Another very common agent in drowning “accidents” 
is the surf. Perhaps the undertow of the receding wave 
drags some non-swimmer or weak swimmer over into the 
ditch, which almost always exists, to a greater or less 
extent, where it has been pounded out by the breakers. 
Therefore, let the inexperienced keep well 


but usually digestive 
of it. Therefore, 





instance. Many a long-distance swimmer 
has gone down from exhaustion or, more 
often, from cramp caused by overexertion, 
just because stupidity, 
false pride has led him to undertake some 
long swim without an accompanying boat, 
a negleet we can hardly blame Leander for. 


recklessness, or 


Animal and Man 
country boys swim A lake, ¢ 


nly y ys swim. A lake, a 
y pond, or a river is generally within 


walking distance of the village or the 


farmhouse, and, more alluring than all 
these, “the old swimming hole.” Don’t 
take that delectable plunge, though, when 


middle life the scenes of 
youth. The now broadening, now narrow- 
ing brook, tumbling down from the hill- 
country, winding across the pastures and 
under thick-elustering trees and bushes, is 
apt to provide too Spartan a shock for 
than a boy’s. Better try ice 
water and be done with it. For the younger 
generation is the mystery of the secluded 
spot where the bending stream has hol- 


you revisit in 


blood cooler 





FF 
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in the shallows or near the rope on “heavy 


days.” 
Still more frequently, however, the vic- 
tim is some calm-water swimmer who 


knows not the ways of the ocean and who, 
plunging through the line of surf, swims 
far out to where effectual aid can seldom 
reach him if cramp comes. The wear and 
tear of swimming in the waves is much 
greater than in smooth water. 


Preventing Three-fourths of the Drownings 
$e he must wait his chance be- 
tween the trios of big combers, and 


if he has calculated his strength too close- 


lv or miscalculated it, the necessary delay 
may be perilous. Above all, if one weary 
with a Jong swim and ignorant of the 


force of the breakers, tries to come through 
when he pleases, he is very apt to be 
thrown down, rolled under, and drawn 
back by the waiting undertow. Then, too, 
there is the peril of the sea-purse, the 
outrushing current, that not infrequently 


is formed by a succession of cross-seas. 








lowed out a few yards of extra depth until 
you can get a really quite respectable dive 
from some flat rock. Add to this the joy 
of playing hookey there—and who ean wonder 
that the country boy swims like his compatriot the 
trout or like the wharf-rat of the city slums? What is 
it to him if the water be frigid? The sun feels very 
warm when he lies drying off on the grass, and perhaps 

little extra tingle may be induced by the prospect of 
to-morrow’s birching. 

Nothing is easier 


to go 


than for the young of the human 
animal to learn to swim—unless they’ve been pampered 
and neuroticized out of all the naturalness of youth. 
Animals never reach that condition. Consequently all 
animals swim the first time they find themselves out 
of depth. The only reason man does not is because he's 
afraid, and, in order to save himself from the dreaded 
catastrophe, he struggles frantically to keep half out 
ot water until it becomes a matter of chance which half 
is above and which is below. This is a grave 
judgment. With only your nose and mouth under, you 
are quite as badly off as the ostrich with its head in 
the sand, and just a breath or two of water in you 
lungs dispels what is left of your senses. On the other 
hand, with nose and mouth out, all the reat of you can 
Stay under with impunity, and that’s the whole story. 
Now if the foolish “human” really insists upon 
thinking in such an emergency, it is a great pity he 
won’t think on these lines; and, moreover, if he thinks 
at all, he must realize that the human body is apt to 
be a little lighter than its bulk of water. The proof of 
this is in the faet that most people can float with the 
lace out, especially in salt water, provided all the rest 
of the body is carefully submerged. Even if you hap 
pen to be unusually heavy-boned and thin, the slightest 
movement of the hands used like fins will be suflicient 


Get that faet thoroughly in your head—that only rank 
Stupidity can make you sink. 
Now When it comes to swimming. or, at least, swim 


going and 
different 


ming so that you will know 
will get there, the problem is only 
lurned on your face or side, more or vour head 
Will have to be out of water as well as your nose and 
mouth, That makes just the difference between keep 
Ing up without effort and with it, but even now the 
feast paddling motion of almost any kind with 


where you are 
slightly 


less of 


nands 


The long afternoons in the old swimming-hole 


the changing and muscles can be taught 
easily 

Trying “to help another out of trouble” brings me 
to the problem of how to do it best, a thing not very 
difficult for even a moderately strong swimmer if the in- 
dividual to be saved keeps his head, puts his hand on 
your shoulder and allows himself to sink deep and clear 
of your Unfortunately, few will do this, and, 
therefore, inhuman as it may sound, I can not but 
advise weak swimmers not to attempt to rescue strangers 
of mature years. A child can be handled much more 
easily; but once let the novice or near-novice be grap- 
pled by a fear-crazed adult, and there are apt to be 
two to rescue instead of one. If you are really strong 
enough, the effort is an obvious duty; but the trick of 
knocking out a grappling lunatie is not an easy one while 
you are swimming, and about all you can usually do is 
to keep behind him and out of his grip, holding him 
up with your left hand under his arm and encouraging 
him until aid comes or you ean bring him in. Better 
still, if you have the patience and judgment to take the 
risk, wait until he is practically senseless before getting 
within reach. You ean’t count on a man’s rising to the 
surface the proverbial three times, but you can gener- 
ally, if you are near enough and at home enough in 
the water, judge the psychological moment and act ac- 
cordingly. Obviously, get off as much clothes as you 
can first, and, your shoes, which are like 
lumps of lead in such emergencies. If grappled in spite 
of all, there is nothing for it but to go down with your 
man and try to break his hold with your 


resting of 
enough. 


legs. 


above all, 


knees. 


Accidents 


YONSIDERING for a moment the 
catastrophes, T presume 


Drowning 


eauses of drowning 
cramp is the most common 
one. Often what is called cramp is just a case of heart 


trouble, and the moral is that people with weak hearts 


should not swim out of reach of boats or lines. Even 
so, it is probable that it is the disease that causes 
death rather than drowning. and the shock of the cold 
plunge or the chill of staying in too long may always 


bring. on the crisis contrae 


tion of 


Real cramp, the sudden 
certain muscles, may come from several 


causes, 


It may last for a minute or an hour, but 
when it is strong no man can swim against 
it. If your swimmer has the knowledge to 
strike out along the beach till clear of the purse and then 
the reserve strength to come in, all may be well, but 
there are several “ifs” here. I can not but suggest, in- 
cidentally, that for the good surfman there is no more 
exhilarating sport than just diving or “backing up” 
through the breakers successfully. He can well afford to 
leave distance swimming for calm days or still water. 
It is hardly fair to reckon even among legitimate 
drowning “accidents” those disasters that come from the 
idiot who “rocks the boat” and the hardly less viru- 
lent idiot who wants to “change places” in cranky 
little skiffs. In their class, also, is the man who is 
learning how to sail a boat or who thinks he ean sail 
one when he can’t and women, children, and 
non-swimmers for passengers. Deaths from such causes 
are rather in the line of manslaughter than in that 
of “accident.” Still, even in many of these cases, the 
fatality is unnecessary. The boat seldom sinks, and 
every man, woman, and child ought to be able to reach 


accepts 


it and hold on for a while until aid comes, unless, 
of course, they be far from the shore and from other 
craft. I suppose it is the suddenness of the thing that 


paralyzes the senses of the 
let me advise “sneakers” as the 
sailing parties. 

This brings us back again to the obvious fact that it 
is the bounden duty of a sane human being to be able 
to swim and to see that his children can. Even if 
every one were good for but a few strokes, I fancy it 
would prevent three-fourths of the drownings. The im 
periled could at least reach an overturned 
near-shore, and, above all, consciousness of the 
to take those few would tend to instil 
into the soul and restrain the mad tendency to 
a rescuer. | do not know whether it 
ticable to make a course of swimming lessons 
in our public schools. but I believe it would be far 
sensible than some of the courses now furnished. 

After all, it is a pretty severe comment on human 
intelligence that there should be the faintest need for 
such a suggestion. We ought all to learn to swim and 
to swim without learning, we who 
superior to the brute creatior 


victims; and, incidentally, 
foot-gear of all small 


boat or a 
ability 
sanity 

grapple 


would be prae 


strokes 


compulsory 
more 


we ous aht to be able 


hold 


ourselves so far 
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A Freld-Day at Sea 





Catching Jelly-Buns 


and Playing Elephant on Board an Ocean Steamer 












































The Bolster Contest — trying to knock each other off the pole 


OME time during the voyage of every one of the 

great fleet of passenger ships which ply back and 

forth across the North Atlantic, cabins filled with 

gadding Americans, comes the one particular so- 
cial event upon which the interest of the entire ship’s 
company is focused. On some vessels this event is the 
captain’s dinner: on others, the “concert.” These two 
divide about equal honors among the large express liners. 
But the slower cargo carrier, whose comparatively short 
passenger list and large amount of available deck space 
permit of a certain disregard for conventionalities, enjoys 
a form of transatlantie entertainment peculiarly her own. 
“Field Day” is the name of it—a facetious appellation, 
to say the least. 

In just so much as a ship’s “concert” is a competition 
among those gifted with “parlor tricks,” or a captain’s 
dinner an excuse for the alleged orators, just that much 
is a “Field Day” afloat more like a Hallowe’en party 


than a competitive exhibition of brawn and muscle. The 
success of it depends, primarily, upon the weather; sec- 
ond, upon the quantity and quality of topical humor 
emanating from the clerk of the course; third, upon the 


gameness of the participants; and, fourth, upon the for 


bearance cf the spectators. 
The Order of the Meet 
| TSUALLY theslast Saturday afternoon of the voyage 


is selected for the “meet. Everything has been 
previously arranged ntries posted; funds solicited and 
pplied to the pure! ise of suitable trophies from. the 
barber—who has everything in stock, from a shampoo 
to a silver glove-butto 
Promptly after lunch the athletically indisposed as 
sembl n the after-deck and prox | to drape themselves 
uivantac isly about the cour Lo itch the antics of 
the gladiat The “barker” mounts a hatch cover and, 


By BLAIR JAEKEL 


after a short but eloquent flight of optimistic humor, 
announces through his megaphone the opening of the sea- 
going Olympiad. 

The first event upon the program is the “three-legged 
race.” It consists of the more or less successful naviga- 
tion of a course around the deck by several teams of two 
men each, the right leg of the left-side member of a team 
being bound securely to the left leg of the right-side 
member. The first pair to cross the tape wins, but if any 
team succeeds in maneuvering the course without at least 
once being spilled over the deck this in itself is consid- 
ered an achievement. This over, the orator of the day 
hastens to announce the “bun-eating contest”—a gastro- 
nomical feat of the first order. 

Picture a light rope stretched between stanchions 
across a corner of the deck, from which are suspended, 
each by a separate string and at about, the height of an 
average man's face, as many soft jelly-buns as there are 
contestants. The latter, having protected with towels the 
fronts of their shirts and such other apparel as might 
inadvertently come into juxtaposition with the sticky 
edible, forthwith take places in front of the buns and, at 
the word, begin their concentrated attack. He who de- 
vours his allotted portion first is declared, prima facie, 
the winner. Rules—there are none; with the single ex- 
ception that the contestant must not use his hands. 
Even if he eats the string he is not necessarily subject 
to disqualification. None, however, with a leaning toward 
Fletcherism should sign an entry blank for this contest. 
The bun itself is very elusive and must be approached 
with some caution. Any sudden wolf-like snap is certain 
to provoke said bun to revenge by burying itself, on its 
return swing, in the eye of its assailant. 


An Event for Bachelors and Widows 


NOTHER highly elevating event for mixed teams of 
P i two persons each is ealled the “thread-and-needle 
contest.” The male members of the teams are supposed 
to perch themselves as gracefully as possible upon a pole, 
previously swung at a height of probably five feet above 
the deck. They face a row of team-mates of the gentler 
sex toeing the mark some twenty feet distant, each of 
whom holds a needle and thread in her hand. At the 
starter’s signal there is a fluttering rush of femininity 
toward her respective team-mate, and the next thing 
Mr. Man-on-the-Pole realizes he is trying feverishly to 
push the blunt end of a thread through the ever-diminish- 
ing hole at the top of a needle and at the same time main- 
tain his balance on the pole. All the while his impatient 
partner is doing a species of hop-scotch in front of him 
on the deck, firing suggestions as to the most expedient 
method to thread the thing and exhorting him to “please 
hurry.” When the feat is finally accomplished she must 
take the threaded needle and run back to the starting 
point. This is a promising event for a middle-aged bach- 
elor, proficient in the noble art of sewing on his own 
buttons, and a captivating young widow. They simply 
can’t lose. 

The same pole described used in the thread-and-needle 
contention serves as the seat of war in the “bolster” 
helligereney, in which two opponents are mounted astride 
the pole facing one another. Each holds as weapons two 
bolsters or pillows, one in each hand, and the game is to 
knock the other fellow off the pole. Because competitors 
are barred from touching the pole with their hands the 
invariable outcome is that he who administers the first 
and best directed swat tumbles his adversary upon the 
mat below and wins the heat. On ships in warm trade 
routes, the pole is sometimes rigged higher and a sail 
filled with water swung underneath. In this case imagine 
the splash when the winner wins. 


The Cock Fight 


TINUE “bolster contest” over, a ring is chalked out upon 

| the deck in preparation for the next event—the “cock 
fight.” One of the combatants takes a sitting position in 
the ring, draws up his knees and clasps his hands over his 
shins. The deck-steward then slips a broom-handle under 
the knees and ties its protruding ends to the forearms of 
the victim to prevent slipping. The other contestant is 
dealt with in the same manner. The two of them then go 
at each other in true game-cock fashion, each endeavor- 

















A battery of cameras plays continually on the performers 






































The “Elephant Race” is one of the most extraordinary events 


ing to push, jab, or jostle his opponent out of the ring. 
The “elephant race” implies covering a certain amount 
of deck in as short a time as possible by several two- 
inen teams, each team tangled together in such a way as 
to suggest, more or less remotely, the animal mentioned. 
it takes time to complete the human imbroglio, but, 
finally, the resulting “elephant” commences to slide, 
amble or hop, slip, wiggle or crawl on any and all 
parts of its body that happen to be nearest the deck. 
It is a question whether two “elephants” ever looked 
exactly alike. 

Then there is the “feeding race’—a plenary test of 
patience and temper in which a gentleman and his lady 
partner, both blindfolded, sit upon a hateh cover and try 
to feed each other with a spoon from a cupful of cracker 
crumbs. Finally, there is the usual tug-o’-war between the 
ship’s heavyweights, exhorted to physical limits by the 


women; and the old familiar potato race between the dear 


children, which is certain to bring tears of admiration into 
the eyes of the winner’s fond parents. In the evening all 


hands gather in the saloon and fidget through an hour-and- 
a-half oration by one of the notables on board—thought 
to be necessary before the distribution of the prizes. 


Fellow Passengers Ashore 
— i months later you pass one of your erstwhile 
b fellow passengers on Fifth Avenue. She smiles. 
You bow and fumble your hat and say to yourself: 
‘Where have I seen that face before?” Perhaps you 
think you have made an impression and you are almost 
tempted to turn back and renew acquaintanceship. Your 
spirit would be more humble if you could have heard het 


say to her companion as you passed: “There goes Mi 
So-and-So. We crossed on the same ship last summel 
You just ought to have seen him in the bun-eating con 
test, his face smeared over with jelly; he won a mani- 
cure set—but, my dear, he was a sight!” 
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The Floating Summer Home 





Houseboating is Both 


Cheap and Practicable for the Family of Average Means 






































The deck of a luxurious motor houseboat 


F YOU can not leave your business to obey the call 
of the wild, stick to your business—and call the 
wild to you. It is simple, practicable, and cheap. 
Build a floating home. 

Hark to the case of a man who did. He and his wife 
tired of the usual summer—sticking it out in the heat 
till his annual two weeks’ vacation time came, and 
spending that, as well as his winter savings, at a resort 
where home comfort was sacrificed for the mere fact of 
being in the open. So they built a houseboat, anchored 
it off Edgewater-on-the-Hudson (they were New Yorkers), 
and moved in. 

Expenses and Comparisons 
Samal morning the man and his wife had a dip in 

4 one of the world’s loveliest rivers, breakfasted out- 
doors with the scene and air around them for inspira- 
tion and tonic; then he took the ferry to the subway 
and was at business in twenty minutes. That was early 
in June. In July he had his usual two weeks’ vacation, 
during which he spent days as well as nights on the 
river, and when it was over and work in the oflice began 
again, the city heat did not sweat out of him the benefit 
received, for he had the houseboat. where every breath 
meant health and peace. As for his wife, she had none 
of the city’s misery of summer, nor yet the separation 
which so many husbands and wives endure. 

Now there is a proverb about paying the piper, so, 
after four months of summer that strengthened and gave 
both much wholesome joy, this man sat down to count 
the cost in comparison with a summer in the city with 
the usual two weeks’ vacation. 

His boat. built of the best materials, 36 by 12 feet, 
cost $600 unfurnished, being then outfitted from their 
city home As the $600 was primary cost, he did not 
figure that in any more than he figured in the cost of 
furnishing his apartment in calculating its expense for 
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the summer. Painting, hauling, towing, and landing for 
the season cost $80. He added $20 for odd jobs, cleaning, 
stove and lamp oil. Total, $100. 

Then he figured on the cost of their usual summers in 
the flat, with two weeks’ vacation. The flat was $45 a 
month, janitor, cleaning woman, and gas bringing it up 
to about $53, or $212 for four months. Their two weeks 
at a resort invariably cost at least $100, and during 
the remainder of the summer at least $50 went on roof 
gardens and Sunday trips in the effort to fight the heat. 
The total was $362. During the four months on the 
houseboat they had sublet the flat at a loss of $40, 
which, added to the $100, totaled up to $140 as against 
$362, or $222 to the good. Three such summers, he 
considered, would pay the original cost of the house- 
boat in savings, and would not mean monotony, for 
the simple remedy of towing could be applied if scene 
or neighbors palled. 

Wisdom need not perish with that man. There is a 
vague idea that the houseboat is a dream for only the 
rich. Here are a few facts to the contrary: 

1. It is not necessary to buy land to build the boat on, 
and unless it is a power-boat of more than fifteen tons 
net there is no gee for putting it in commission. 
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The deck plan of a comfortable houseboat 


2. It is cheaper than the bungalow or summer hotel habit. 
3. The waterways of this country are so connected that 
it can be taken almost anywhere. 
4. It is adjustable to any reasonable scale of expenditure. 
5. An average handy man can build the house after 
having the hull constructed by a boat-builder, or can 
buy a second-hand scow to build it on. Or the hull may 
be done by the boat-builder and the house by a house 
carpenter, still making it cheaper than giving the entire 
contract to a boat-builder. 
Two Kinds of- Houseboats 
Tt are enough advantages to make the houseboat 
the Average Man’s Own, therefore he ought not to 
make the mistake of trying to get a reasonably cheap 
thing for nothing. He should build well. He should not 
build a deckless, airless box, and expect the mere fact of 


being on the water to make him blissfully happy. Ample 
comfort must be provided, for the houseboat to be suc- 
cessful must be essentially a floating home. The bed- 


rock price for an all-new houseboat for two is $300; for 
$600 ample room and comfort for four can be had, while 
for $800 six people can be housed luxuriously. 

Houseboats are divided into two classes, stationary 
and power-boats. “Stationary” applied to a houseboat 
means that it is moved by outside power, towed by 
mule, launch, or rowboat, or propelled by sail; while 
the power-boat has a self-contained steam, gasoline, or 
electrie motor. 

For the average man a power houseboat has no advan- 
tages and several disadvantages. It is expensive, the weight 
of the motor increases the draft so that all the shallow 
waters with their quiet pools of fish are cut off from him; 
the motor takes up much-needed room, and added speed 

















Every inch of space must be utilized in the interior 



































A simple and attractive dining-room 


serves no particular purpose, for the houseboat is meant for 
resting, not racing. An eight horse-power gasoline launch 
is purchasable for $150, and will tow a forty-foot house- 
boat four miles an hour, thus doing the practical work 
of a self-contained motor at a fraction of its cost, and in 
addition serving as tender and messenger boy generally. 

\s to hulls, the square end, scow bottom is the best, 
cheapest, and steadiest in the water. If a third more 
can be added to its price, an iron hull may be had 
that will last a lifetime, and do away with the ocea- 
sional expense of drydocking and cleaning. A shallow 
hull is a poor piece of economy, for it subjects the house- 
boat to the motion of every passing launch. 


Planning the Interior 


W HLEN the hullis complete, the floor of the house should 
be laid on its stringers, instead of at ordinary deck 
level, to gain steadiness by placing the weight low. 
Planning the interior is simple if logic, not faney, is 
followed. If an outdoor dining-room is to be indulged 
in, reasoning must begin thus: Without doubt the out- 
door dining-room must occupy the boat’s most sheltered 


spot—the rear. That places the galley next. Then, as 
inevitably, will come the living-room, where on cold or 
wet days meals will be served. Thus the forward—hbest 


ventilated—end is left for the very rooms that have the 
clearest title to it, the sleeping rooms. If an outdoor 
dining-room can not be afforded, it will be a toss-up 
between staterooms and living-rooms for that desirable 
spot, in which the living-room will probably win on the 
ground that while asleep we are unconscious, and the 
createst delights should be used while we know we have 
them—a very familiar philosophy 
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on which most of us 
shape our lives In this ease there is no rule for inte 
rior arrangement except that the galley should be kept 
to the rear, so that our neighbors, instead of ourselves 
will get our cooking odors 
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Many houseboat builders say that the outdoor dining- 
room should be dispensed with, as it requires so much 
hull space, and the hull is the most expensive item. The 
upper deck, they maintain, is fine for meals. 

Don’t let them fool you. The upper deck is fine when 
there is absolutely no wind—which is seldom. An over- 
head awning on the roof is possible, but not side awning, 
which becomes a sail and drags the anchors. Those who 
dine on top must let the wind have the best part of their 
meal—its heat and comfort. Also the housewife may have 
something to say about mounting a narrow ladder with an 
omelet in one hand and a pot of hot coffee in the other. 

Building for Winter and Summer 
k EMEMBER, too, that for card-playing, napping, read- 

) ing, or entertaining, the outdoor room will be the 
only one invariably to fill the bill by always being more 
sheltered than the roof and cooler than the living-room. 
Certainly the outdoor dining-room should be considered 
a necessity where purse will permit. When it is enclosed 
in glass. with drop windows, it becomes a luxury. 

The living-room, where rainy days and chilly evenings 
are spent, should reflect most of all the home atmosphere. 
Nine out of ten will think of burlap for a wall covering, 
but better still is the new oilecloth that comes in dull in- 
grain finish in exquisite tints. It lasts forever, and can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth. If windows are planned 
for beauty as well as ventilation, a charming interior 
will be attained. Built-in divans, buffet, desk, beds, and 
dressers, in harmony with the wood finish, are most suit- 
able, but, economy insisting, the whole may be furnished 
with articles taken from the town home, provided meas- 
urements and spaces are considered in building the boat.” 

Mark one “*must”—the craft must be absolutely air and 
water tight, for drafts and leaks are as bad on water as on 
land. The well-built boat is as snug in winter as in sum- 
mer, in proof of which a woman who lives on one the year 
ronn? shewed me a sewing-machine which had been on 
board three years with its original needle still unrusted. 
From the laying of the first plank, keep your eyes on 
this motto: “If it isn’t a home, it isn’t a houseboat.” 

Houseboat built—where shall we go? Wherever we 
choose and there is anchorage. And concerning anchor- 
age, there are three things you will remember—first, 
there is no Government fee for anchorage; second, one 
must not anchor in the channel of commerce; third, one 
must not anchor alongside a private dock or bulkhead, 
or land on private property without permission of the 
owners, who may exact a fee for the privilege. In the 
Far West the practical value of the houseboat is becoming 
known. Up and down the Mississippi there have been 
nomad colonies of houseboats, lo, these many years, and 
they are familiar sights on the Ohio, Missouri, Colum- 
bia, and Willamette Rivers. In view of the simplicity, the 
practicability, the cheapness, and last, but not least, the 
comfort and wholesomeness of houseboating, why do not 
more of us become owners of one of those handy articles, 
“which no household should be without’? 
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First Aid to the Stung 


Proper ‘Treatment for Snake- Bites 
and Stings of Poisonous Insects 








By R. L. DITMARS 


EW of us have gone through a summer's season, 

especially if we love the woods and the fields, 

without reminiscences of the stings and bites of 

insects—and with those who wander into the 
wilder places there is always the dread of snakes. A 
little knowledge along these lines is a very good thing, 
but we seldom bother to look it up. It should be under- 
stood that the pain of a bite or sting of an insect can 
be quickly stopped by the simplest of remedies, and that 
the danger from poisonous reptiles in the Eastern por- 
tion of the United States is very slight. 

Insects have several ways of making themselves un- 
pleasant. The bees, wasps, and hornets sting by means 
of a lance-like appendage connected with a poison gland 
and situated at the end of the body. Of the stinging 
insects the wasps and the hornets cause the greatest in- 
flammation, the most intense and prolonged pain, but the 
remedy for them all can be carried in a waisteoat pocket. 
This is a tiny tube of chloroform, If, a sting is inflicted, 
the cork is drawn and the mouth of the vial pressed 
over the wound. The fluid immediately disintegrates 
the natural oil of the skin, penetrates the tissues, and 
neutralizes the poison. Pain is speedily relieved and the 
inflammation soon subsides. The next best antidote is 
ammonia, and of the kind that the druggist technically 
calls aqua ammonia fortis. The old idea of plastering 
a sting with mud is about as effective as tying a string 
around the neck to cure sore throat. 

Bugs and Mosquitoes 

| ie greatest pain resulting from the bites or stings of 

insects comes from the “bites” of species that ento- 
mologists class under the definite title of “bugs’—mean- 
ing those insects belonging to the order Hemiptera, In- 
sects of this order -have a spike-like beak, provided to 
suck the juice of plants—or, among the smaller species, 
the blood of animals. All of them secrete an acid to 
dilute their liquid food. The common squash bug is 
among the more inoffensive of these creatures. The 
most formidable is a leaf-like insect, dark brown and 
about two and a half inches long, that lives in stag- 
nant pools and comes forth at night to flutter about 
electric lights, where it may tempt the unwary to pick 
it up as a “curious specimen.” Woe to the careless 
investigator! As the poison is acid, the same antidote 
may be used as for the stings of bees and wasps. 

The mosquito proposition is one that warrants pre- 
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ventive measures. We are now aware that this littl 
pest is the cause of malaria among members of the 
human race, and the fewer mosquito bites we endure 
the better. Oil of rosemary rubbed lightly upon the 
skin—but well away from the eyes, owing to its pungent 
though not unpleasant, fumes—will cause Mosquitoes 
and gnats to seek another victim. 

We may reckon the larger spiders to be actually dan- 
verous, as their bites cause severe swelling. These crea: 
tures, however, seldom bite unless handled. <A spider 
bite should be slightly opened with a lancet or a razor, 
and well washed out with a solution of permanganate of 
potassium, the crystals of which can be obtained at any 
drug-store. In the entire Eastern region of the United 
States, north of central North Carolina, there are but two 
species of snakes that are poisonous. One of these is the 
rattlesnake, which can be immediately recognized by jts 
unique caudal appendage sounded as a warning when 
the serpent is alarmed, and the other is the copper- 
head snake, a reptile of a pale brown hue, crossed by 
dark, reddish-brown blotches of dumb-bell shape. Neither 
of these snakes ever springs at an enemy. Their maxi- 
mum striking distance is about one-half their length, 


Poisonous Reptiles 


wa poisonous snakes are fairly abundant in some 

districts, they shun the cultivated areas. The rat- 
tlesnake prefers ledges in mountainous places, and is hon- 
est in giving warning of its presence. The copperhead 
frequents damp woods or rank, overgrown meadows. It 
is not quarrelsome and glides away when surprised jf 
escape is not cut off. 

The treatment of snake bite is necessarily prompt and 
vigorous. The first thing to be done is to tie a ligature 
tightly above the bite to prevent the circulation of the 
poisoned blood. The fang punctures must then be opened 
With a sharp knife and the lips applied to the wound, 
in order to as thoroughiy drain it as possible. There 
is no danger if the mouth and lips are free from abra- 
sions. Permanganate of potassium is applied as a wash, 
for this neutralizes the venom. The sportsman who goes 
into country known to be infested with dangerous rep- 
tiles should carry with him a tube of antivenomous 
serum, a Pasteur product, which is injected hypoder- 
mically after the fang punctures have been washed with 
the permanganate and the ligature has been removed. 
Even with these precautions the bite of a venomous 
snake had best be followed by an immediate return to 
an efficient doctor. 

Though the measures following the bite of a poisonous 
reptile may form what looks like a sinister paragraph, 
there is little need to worry about dangers lurking in 
the woods and thickets. From his personal collecting 
experiences, when he was looking for just such reptiles 
in what appeared to be the most favorable places for 
them, the writer has usually found poisonous snakes to 
be rare—except in almost inaccessible districts that are 
never visited by summer tourists. 


The Play Instinct in Germany 





The Teutonic Way of Regulating Youthful Impulses and Turning Pastimes to Account 





NE of the first notions the foreign observer takes 

of the German at home is that he isn’t much 

of a person to play. Tourists do not think of 

Berlin as a pleasure city. The recreative, the 
sportive, is not obvious. The theater is for education. 
Musie is for the cultivation of the emotions. Sport is 
for physical development. The constant note is the util- 
ity of the thing and its relation to the other parts of 
life. This is a consequence of the enormous trust the 
German puts in order, system, preparation, minute ar- 
rangements for doing things. 

Life is a difficult business for most Germans. The 
thin soils, the crowded populations, the hard past of war 
and suffering, which has left an entail upon the present, 
make the problems of a livelihood and of rising in the 
world more difficult than in France, England, or Italy. 
The pervading melancholy, the pessimistic suggestion, the 
subtle critical faculty of the highly educated, press upon 
the elemental play instinct and question its right to ex- 
istence in a world wherein is so much to do and yet so 
little worth while. The urgency of the dominant prac- 
tical spirit seizes on the disposition to play and harnesses 
it up to some form of social discipline or personal im- 
provement. Philosophy gets into the games and even 
romping must be done thoughtfully. 

The children at school are taught how to play. An 
instructor on the grounds during the recreation hour 
defines how the game of the moment should be played, 
corrects the manners of the overboisterous, and stimu- 
lates the weaker or more timid players into greater ex- 
ertions. If a motion at play is not according to rule, 
it must be repeated correctly. That is, at least, the 
instructor’s objective. 


The Spirit of the Schoolroom in the Yard 


THILE watching the girls on a school ground one 
W of the first fine days of spring, I saw something 
of the German method of regulating youthful impulses. 
The busiest figure on the grounds was the young woman 
overseer. 

“No, not that way, Trudchen!” exclaimed the instruc 
tress: “not that wa You must hold your hands se 
and be careful not to ste pon the heels of Ottilie.’ Trud- 
chen was a newcomer in the class, and was being taught 
how to play the German ¢ 


falling down.” 


quit ilent of “London Bridge is 


\s it seemed rather absurd to earry the spirit of the 


schoolroom into the smooth graveled enclosure with its 


rectang! mmed grass and flower-beds on the mar 
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gins, | said to the young woman with whom, presently, 
I was talking: 

“Why shouldn’t children like these be free td Uo just 
as they please in the playground? Why shouldé they be 
bothered, [ might say cramped, by endeavors.to train 
them at play?” 

“T might reply,” said the teacher cheerfully, “that my 
work in the play-yard is provided for in the regulations 
of the Ministry of Education, and that it is no affair of 
mine to question those regulations, but to carry them 
out. Yet the theory of supervision and instruction at 
play is, I believe, that anything worth doing at all is 
worth doing properly, and that the habit of learning the 
right way of doing a thing, even the way to play a game, 
leaves a beneficial impression on the receptive youth.” 

“Not much chance left for spontaneity or the un- 
expected.” 

“The unexpected usually 
thoughtlessness. The playground may be a place for 
teaching children right attitudes toward one another, 


means some rudeness or 
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One of the miniature country places near Berlin 


of decency in language and in unconsciously cultivating 
the conviction that there is a choice before every act of 
a correct or a detrimental way of performing it.” 

Probably a sound reply. One, at least, that is in the 
Prussian spirit, the spirit that has made modern Ger- 
many and that dominates the immense progressive orgal- 
ism that seems to be doing so much more collectively 
than the individuals appear capable of doing. The sys- 
tem, as a whole, seeks to fit the individual to his place 
like a brick in a wall. Only in the first two years at the 
university does the “system” provide for doing as the 
young man pleases, for the indulgence of impulse and 
the unchecked expression of the sporadic. 

But the resilience of the human, the reaction against 
the fine-webbed social process, gives the German a fine 
power of enjoyment when his duty has been done. He 
gives himself fully to the pleasure of the hour without 
that self-consciousness that often makes the American 
feel that he is acting foolishly if he abandons himself 
to the spirit of a jolly occasion. It does the Anglo- 
Saxon good, or ought to, to see the German _ professor 
out for an evening. The subjective and the critical are 
quite switched off, and the surrender to simple good fel- 
lowship and play is complete. The emotional heights to 
which Germans go in the appreciation of music is a 
release from the pervading orderliness of life. 

The passion of the town-dweller for the country, the 
town-dweller of modest income, causes the large towns 
and cities to be encircled with what look like the shanties 
of squatters in the West. Around Berlin are zones of 
open fields divided into tens of thousands of plots of 
fifteen to twenty yards square, often larger, which are 
let for the summer to people of the city 


A Unique Custom 

K ACTE rectangle is a miniature country place. The 

4 skilled workman, the small storekeeper, the pro 
fessional man of moderate income rents one of these 
little farms and builds a tiny house upon it. He is 
expected to build this house himself, and it is con 
sidered bad form to call in carpenters or professional 
help. The materials, it is true, are usually bought 
with the frames joined and the various parts ready 
to be put together. Acquaintances and friends often 
have adjoining estates, and they help each other m 
house-building, pioneer fashion. The design and crea- 
tion of these old structures is often studied by archi- 
tects of reputation for suggestions in originality and 


heauty Since the shanties are the expression of minds 
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usually ignorant of conventional architecture, they are 
unconstrained and have the adaptation to ends that serve 
as the seed ideas for greater designs. ‘Two hundred dol- 
lars spent on a house would be extravagant, and the 
building, with spring repairs, lasts for years. 

The mother or the maid takes out the children in the 
morning or after the mid-day meal. The father joins 
the family as early as he can leave his work. They have 
a cold supper with tea or coffee or beer, and spend the 
long twilights of the northern parallels in the open air. 
The little estate will have a vegetable patch, a flowe? 
hed. and perhaps a swing or a doll-house. 

I know of nothing like this in other countries. There 
must be a hundred thousand of these improvised villas 
in the environs of Berlin, each the fresh-air base of a 
family, plot set on plot with footways between in group 
ings called arbor colonies. It is said as a political pleas 
antry that these are the only suecessful colonization 
projects of the empire. , 

The people who can not go away for long to the sea 
shore or to the mountains find in these daylight settle- 
ments that contact with green things and sunshine and 
air mean health of spirit and reconciliation to the arid 
life of the city. The jangled spirits of the factory o 
shop-driven employee are quieted and rested and tonicked- 
up for the battle of the next day. The mental effects 
on the grown people are as obvious as the health and 
fun that the children get. 

The German nature cult apart from sport has a 
deeper influence probably upon the whole nation than 
among any other people. School children are taken into 
the country one or two days every week by one of the 
teachers and taught the names and the meaning ot 
Troops of boys and girls, each with a 


things they see. 
lunch-box or knapsack, walk for miles into the country, 
through the public forests, learning the names of ia 

















An improvised villa where children spend the day 


plants, the animals, and the birds, how they grow, the 
simple outlines of mineralogy, and the components of 
the earth. The children have a fine day in the open 
wir, and gradually learn to understand and to love 
the fields and the woods. 


The Walking Honeymoon 


FYPXHE habits last through life. The American motor- 
| ist in Germany comes across the adult everywhere 
on the tramping excursion. The German fifty years 
old, often of stout figure, will do his thirty or forty 
miles a day walking and think nothing of it. 

The walking honeymoon is a custom, Young couples 
who prefer to keep their money or who haven't any fo1 
a wedding trip by train, swing knapsacks over theit 


A Motor-Boat Family 
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shoulders on the wedding day and set out for a week’s 
tramp, stopping overnight at the roadside tavern. I re- 
member being told a story in the Bavarian Alps of the 
gloomy young man whose extreme melancholy at the 
village inn caused sympathetic inquiries. He confessed 
that he had been married the day before to the belle of 
the village, and as they didn’t have means for both of 
them to take a wedding trip, he had been obliged to 
tramp alone. 

rhe principle of utility of training the youth into 
material for a good soldier and into a subjeet who will 
he qualified to contribute to the collective *good of the 
state, inspires the German gymnastic system, the system 
which American turners at the great Frankfort tourna- 
ment last year found to be unconquerable. The Amer- 
ican or the English athlete, because of the development 
of his individuality under different school and_ social 
conditions, will not surrender himself unreservedly into 
the hands of the instructor. He thinks he knows better 
how the exercise should be taken and the feat performed 
than the instructor, that the instructor’s method is all 
very well for other persons or very good for the average 
pupil, but that he knows better how he should do the thing. 
The German does the exercise as he is taught, machine- 
like possibly, but with highly trained precision. The 
team work is excellent. Germany, outside the schools, 
has 8,000 gymnastic clubs with 902,000 men in them. 

The cherry blossoms are now in bloom at Werder, a 
village and district about ten miles from Berlin. The 
newspapers have been publishing bulletins for days re- 
garding the progress of the buds and speculating on 
the days they would be at their perfection with some- 
what the same earnestness as the betting chances on the 
Futurity are calculated. The Emperor and the Empress 
have been to see them, and on the same day were prob- 
ably a quarter of a million Berliners 


Vacation 





More Interesting and Less Expensive than a Hotel 


Suggestions on Outfitting and Cruising 





OR the man of moderate means with a family 

the small cabin motor-boat offers a chance for 

a unique and fascinating vacation, a vacation 

that begins at the foot of your street and may 
be extended almost indefinitely, the only limit being 
that set by Father Time. Compared with a sojourn 
at a hotel, a motor-boat vacation is not only infinitely 
more interesting, but is far less expensive. A good stock 
of canned and prepared foods can be taken from home; 
from the fields and farms as you journey, fresh fruit, 
vegetables, milk, butter, ete.. can be had always: from 
under the boat, while getting or eat 
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sonally, I should advise a strong, flush-decked auxiliary, 
carrying a moderate sail for use on the big salt waters. 
The inland boat can be of shoaler draft, lighter construe 
tion throughout, smaller engine, and should have its cabin 
so constructed that full ventilation is obtained. The 
open window, fitted with sliding or drop glass and mos- 
quito net, can replace the small port of the sea-going boat. 

By building one’s own boat a very great saving is pos 


at times when it is not convenient to cook on shore. Charts 
of nearly any waters can be obtained of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor at Washington, and they add 
greatly to the ease and security of any trip. Aside from 
the things for your own comfort, Uncle Sam requires 
all motor-boats to be equipped with whistle, bell, horn, 
and four lights, a red port, a green starboard, end a bow 
and stern white range light. These and the knowledge 
of the four whistles, two for port and one for starboard, 
for meeting and crossing boats, and the same for overtak- 
ing boats (except four for non-conecurrence), are all that 

is required for navigation. In enter- 





ing liarbors leave the black buoys to 





ing meals, fish can nearly always — [ggg 
be caught. For a swim you have 
but to dive off the cabin roof or take 
the children ashore in the tender to 
the first tempting beach: fora camp 
fire or sleeping on a bed of boughs 
there are ideal spots passed every 
day, and in case of rain there is al 
ways the snug, dry cabin, with com 
fortable beds and a place to cook 
out of any wind or wet. In short. 
there are almost no limits to the 
possibilities, comforts, and pleasures 
of a family vacation on a motor-boat 

One and One-Half Cents a Mile 

LL this may sound tame to. thr 
A canoeist who goes with his 
guides through the wilds of Floi 
ida, Canada, or Labrador, but such Se 
trips are not only out of reach ot 3 
most men, they are quite impossi 
ble with small children. The women 
and children enjoy the motor-boat 
trip with its real comforts: there - 
is no more pleasant sound than the " 
happy prattle of children. mingled 
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port and the red to starboard—the 
reverse, Of course, in coming out. 


The Vital Part -—the Engine 
ee year the number of 


4 motor-boats inereases, and no 
wonder. Did you ever cruise along 
the canal in the lengthening shadows 
of a serene afternoon, now in fields 
of grain, now in a pasture where the 














fi herd contentedly grazes, now in the 
woods, winding through the hills, 

crossing other streams rushing un- 

derneath, through villages and towns, 

chasing ducks and being chased by 

dogs, waving to the people at the 

. Pr great, vault-like locks, and tying up 


to the bank for the night near some 
secluded farmhouse? Or sail along 
under the dome of blue’ between 
towering mountains, past islets that 
are reflected in the water clear as 
air, around bold headlands and 
through sequestered coves, where the 
forest comes down to the water’s 
edge? Or the silver blue of the salt 








with the gentle lapping of the 
Waves against the boat’s side as 
she lies at anchor in some sylvan 
bay or mirrored creek. Furthermore, the beat is ideal 
for over-Sunday trips into contiguous Waters 

The first question the women folks will ask is. no 


doubt: “Is there any danger?” And the man will want 
to know what kind of boat to get, its cost, and the time 
required to become pilot, engineer. and navigator. As 


for the first. there have been accidents to motor-boats 
of course, due mainly to loss of self possession on the 
master’s part; but on the inland trips, through the rivers 
and winding, lazy canals. there is not only no danget 
but no nervous strain o1 worry on any one 

As for the kind of boat. that must find its answer in 
Where it is to be used and on the size of the family on 
party that is to go. We have found a thirty by eight 
cabin launch big enough fon three men, two 
women, and two small children on a three weeks’ trip 


seven 


Four bunks in the cabin, one in the engine-room, and 
two in the eco kpit slept us all \ curtain in the aft 
end of cabin, with toilet and lavatory in the bow, gave 
the women ample seclusion, while the men aft had the 
unbounded seclusion of the wilderness The engine Was 
a seven-horse-power kerosene, that pushed us along, in 
eluding the tender, at an average speed of seven miles 
an hour at a cost of one and one-half cents a mile. Fon 
an inland boat this is enough: for heavy work on soun 
or Days a large) 


engine would be advisable, ten or even 
fifteen horse-power. enough to push the boat to wind 
Ward and into a harbor in the teeth of anv gale Per 


A thirty by eight cabin launch is large enough for a party of six or seven 


sible, so that one large enough for the average family 
can be equipped complete for ten or twelve hundred dol- 
lars The same boat built by a good boat-buildet would 
cost seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars. 

As a rule, the cost of building and maintaining a boat 
goes up in leaps and bounds as the length increases 
every ten feet almost doubling the price. A thirty-foote 
of eight or nine feet beam and square stern can sleep 
eight people, and for pleasure and creeping into small 
harbors and out of-the-way places the small boat has 
many advantages over a large one The true. sailor 
enjoys a small boat 


Points to Remember in Building 


\W HEN you are contemplating the building of a boat 
Visit as many as possible and talk with their 
owners, gathering a suggestion here and another there 
until a plan is obtained that exactly suits your needs. 
Every inch of space must be used, from the water-tank 
suspended under the bow-deeck to the ice-box under the 
poop-deck aft. with cockpit floor and seats made to raise 
up Full-size felt mattresses can be cut in two with a 
butcher knife and each half covered, making ideal beds 
when put over canvas bunks. Air beds and air cushions 
serve a double purpose since they make excellent life 
preservers 

On inland trips no sail is necessary. but a tender is al 


most indispe nsabls ind one r two oil stoves for cooking 


water, with four-masters and gulls 
in the offing and swishing porpoises 
diving under and around the boat? 

The vital part of a motor-boat is the engine—*trouble 
with my engine” should not be a part of the game. A 
cruising engine should be at least of two cylinders and 
weigh one hundred pounds to the horse-power, and should 
It must be perfectly installed, shaft lined 
up after the boat is launched, oil not only all strained, 
but a dirt and water trap between the tanks and engine, 
and if possible an auxiliary three or four gallon tank 
that is ready in an emergency Every part of engine 
and plumbing must be easily accessible at all times. 
Two anchors are needed, a small one for day use and a 


be a good on 


bie one for storms and nights. The small one can be 
a Babbet pattern with chain, but the big one must be a 
kedge with several hundred feet of new rope. I have 
found a twenty-five and a seventy-five pound anchor none 
too much for a thirty-foot boat. In coming to an anchor 
age or moorings in a crowded harbor always come uptide 
or upwind, and never t1 

boat anchored in a strong tide or wind, 


to cross close to the bow of a 
The cabin roof 
should be nearly flat and provided with at least an inch 
high hand-rail. In cruising always get an early morning 
start, and find your harbor early while there is. still 
plenty of light, and remember that, especially in autumn, 
a warm blow from the south is likely to be followed by a 
sudden gale from the northward. The old sailor’s advice 
is good When it begins to look dirty get into a harbor 
ind keep a-goin’ in until you’re landlocked all around— 


then vou in take vour comfort 
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Everybody’s Camping Ground 





The 


National Government Throws Open its Forest Reserves as a Play-Field for the People 
I 





E HAVE come to regard national forests as 

solely allied with conservation and_ polities. 

That is too narrow. National forests stand 

for much more. They stand for a national 

playground. In Germany the forests are not only a source 

of great revenue in cash; they are a source of great rev- 

enue in health. They are a holiday playground. — In 

America the playground exists, the most wonderful play- 

ground in the whole world—and the most accessible; but 
we haven’t yet discovered it. 

The Forestry Service will not resent your coming. It 

is not necessary to obtain an official permit. The serv- 


ice rangers will welcome you and help 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


and the Vasquez Forests, each in itself offering a won- 
derful panorama of mountain and lake and forest. To 
me there is a peculiar attraction in the forests of 
Colorado. Nearly all run from 8,000 to 11,000 feet 
above sky-line—high, dry, park-like forests of Engel- 
mann’s spruce and lodge pole pine, open timber, clear 
of brush almost as your parlor floor. 

I do not know any of the national forests where one 
is surer of pure water and quiet and safety and air 


above the wildest kind of a river in the Colorado forest 
For instance, along the Grand or the Arkansas, The only 
game laws to be observed are the game laws of the 
State. The forester will give you a list of these. Al] the 
forests here are high—very—many of them running 
along the 11,000 line. Take the warmest of clothing and 
very thick-soled boots. If you prefer, you can ‘drive 
through the lower of these forests in a tented wagon 
The roads are good as mountain roads go. pane 

If you wish to go into the grazing area forests of Wyo- 
ming, you will also get your directions from the supervis 


rvisor 
at Denver. 


The forests of southern Idaho come under the 
jurisdiction of Utah; and you must 





you to find camping quarters. “No 


get your directions from the Ogden su- 








permits are necessary for transient 
camping within the national forests, 
and there are no special regulations 
applying to camping,” writes the new 
Forester at Washington. “Wood for 
camp-fires may be taken at will, and 
the few head of stock used by camp- 
ers may be grazed without permit. 
Campers are expected to use care in 
extinguishing their fires in order to 
prevent the possibility of forest fires, 
and to observe the general regula- 
tions governing the forest, such as 
refraining from trespass. Should one 
wish to establish a summer residence, 
a permit with a small charge may be 
readily obtained upon application to 
the Forest Supervisor in charge of 
the particular forest in which you’ | 
may become interested.” 
The Assistance of the Forester | 
\ EANWHILE, before the rail- o} 
FS roads or the public have wak- 
ened up to the possibilities of the 
national forests as a playground, 
how is the lone American’ man, 
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pervisor. To both these Wyoming and 
southern Idaho forests, after leaving 
the railway, you may be obliged to 
go in by stage or horseback. The su- 
pervisor will tell you when you pick 
out which forest you want for camp- 
ing ground, Inthe Wyoming and Utah 
forests you will get the best idea of 
} the old range life and all that ap- 
pertains to the big stockman’s life, 
This is the territory where, if vou 
stand in the good graces of ‘the 
ranger, you may arrange one of the 
long patrol rides. 

Come up to Utah, and you may 
vary your camping in the national 
forests there by trips to the wonder- 
ful cafons out from Ogden, or to the 
natural bridges in the south; but do 
not go for pleasure in the hot weather, 
Go to these forests in the spring, fall, 
@ MILITARY RES or winter. These trips must be by 
horseback or tented wagon from the 
railway terminus. 
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The National Forests of California 











woman, child, or group of all three 

to find way to the national forests? 

What will the outfit cost, and how is 

the camper to get established? In the first place, you 
can not billet yourself on the district foresters; for the 
simple reason that the majority of the ranger cabins 
consist of only two or three rooms, and these are fully 
occupied by the men on the staff and their wives and 
families; but at the end of every stage line or railway 
leading to the national forests is usually a primitive, 
sometimes a good, hotel or boarding-house. This will 
house you and your baggage till you see the district 
supervisor or the local forester. He will tell you where 
to get your camp kit and what camp kit you need 
and what not to pay for it; and you must tell him 
exactly what kind of a holiday you are after; whether 
you want mountain climbing, trout fishing, hunting; 
or are out just for quiet camp life in open air. He 


The location of the United States National Forests 


that has the tonic qualities of champagne. Go to the 
district forester of Denver. He will direct you to the 
kind of camping ground you want—scenery in the Pikes 
Peak Forest, pure woodland life above cloud-line in the 
Vasquez Forest, hot spring bathing in the Holy Cross 
at Glenwood Springs. 
Details and Expenses 

\ FAR as IT know, you can get hotel quarters at 
d from $10 to $16 a week within walking distance 
of the district forester in all the Colorado forests; 
and you will get your camp kit. your horse, or what- 
ever type of camping you are going in for cheaper at 
the local places out near the forest than in the city. 
If you want it, you can have both fishing and camp 


Peat SETAE ’ THE national forests of Cali- 

fornia you have pretty nearly the 

best that America can offer you— 

views of the ocean from Santa Bar- 

bara Forests and Monterey, cloudless skies everywhere, 

the big trees in the Sequoia Forest, the Yosemite Park 

in the Stanislaus, forests in the northern part of the 

State where you could dance on the stump of a red- 

wood or build a cabin out of a single sapling; and 

everywhere in the North mountains are the voices of 

the waters and the Alpine lakes, and the white, bur- 
nished, shining peaks. 

Except for the southern sections of California, the 
best departing point is San Francisco. There the office 
of the California supervisor is; and you can lay out 
your camping campaign with him. , 

As in Colorado, railroads lead near enough to the 
different forests for you to go out on the ‘scene and 
pick your own ground from some little local boarding: 

house or hotel. 





will direct you where to go for what you want. 

Take a map of the Western States! Though 
there are bits of national forests in Nebraska 
and the Ozarks, for camping and playground 
purposes draw a line up parallel with the 
Rockies from New Mexico to Canada. Your 
playground is from that line westward. | 
should not advise you to go to the Arizona and 
New Mexico sections in the hot season. Go 
there early or late in the season, or in winter; 
and it is amply worth the going. 


Finding the Timber of the Southwest 


ee instance, at Flagstaff, headquarters in 
Arizona, you are within a few hours of 
the Grand Canon. In the Kaibab Forest you 
are in the Grand Cafion. Unless you are out 
purely for scenery such as exists in the Grand 
Caflon, or purely for health, you will find bet- 
ter camping grounds in the Sierras and north 
ern groups of forests than in the South. In 
the Southwest you can ride on horseback for 
weeks and not find a tree—greasewood or scrub 
pine or cottonwood—higher than your horse, 
though you may be passing through red rocky 
eafions of as wonderful a color as the Grand 
Cafion. Unless you keep in contact with the 
district forester, or are a wilderness traveler 
used to finding water and faring for yourself 
in arid lands, the Southwest is not advisable. 
for a greenhorn to set off across that desert 
country without knowledge or guide is not ad- 
visable. It is unsafe. When camping In the 
Southwest—in Arizona or New Mexico or the 
Los Angeles or San Bernardino better 
camp under explicit directions of the ranger. 
Remember. the essential thing here is good 


Forests 


water. For the desert forests, go to the for 
ester at Flagstaff: for the southern California 
forests, strike in from Los Angeles. 

The Open Timber Forests of Colorado 


NOME up into Colorado; there are half a 


dozen ditferent national forests. anv one 
of them within from $3 to $15 railroad fare 
from Denver, each enclosing within its area 
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All the forests of California are moun- 
tainous—rocky fastnesses in the true sense 
of the word; but wagon trails lead to the 
border of all; and the ranger’s patrol trail 
cuts a way through the heaviest timber; and 
these forests offer the heaviest and largest 
timber in America. 

Good water for camping ground exists in 
all these forests. 


The Rocky Mountain Country 


() F ALL the California forests, those on 
the border of Oregon at Klamath and 
Shasta offer the greatest variety of tree 
growth and abundant water; those in Yosem- 
ite, the wildest scenery. 

On the whole, if I were seeking untrodden 
ways, I should go north and strike in some- 
where from Pitt River or Klamath. 

Come up to Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana: and you are in a different forest 
world. 
together more game, with strange, unexplored 
eaves in Oregon and wonderful waterfalls in 
Washington, and myriads of lakes in Idaho. 

Where the national forests border Montana 
and Wyoming lies the Yellowstone Park; and 
one might travel far and not see wilder moun- 
tains than the Sundance Cafion of the Black 
Hills Forest in Dakota. 

[ met a woman who found her playground 
last summer by driving up in a tented wagon 
through the national forests of Wyoming and 
Montana. Camp stove and truck bed were in 
the democrat wagon. An outfitter supplied the 
horses for a rental which I have forgotten. 


More lakes, more fishing, perhaps al 


wae 


By Horseback and Wagon 

N MONTANA T met a girl and her brother 

who took their holiday on a lone horse 
back ride through the national forests of 
Montana. Another couple on a bridal tour 
drove, and when they could not drive rode, 
through the forests of eastern 
Washington. 


Oregon and 








wonderful features of that won 
Pikes Peak and the Holy Cross 


some of the 


at rful Stats 


Douglas firs and 


hemlock timber in the Snoqualmie National Forest ests may 


The borders of most of the national] for- 


to-dav be reached by 


wagon, rhe 
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high and more intimate trails may only be essayed 
on foot or horseback. If you leave the trail in Wash 
ington. it is hard traveling; for the great trees lie in 
chevaua-de -frise of windfall thick enough to shut out 
the light. 

In California and Oregon and Washington, mountain 
climbing adds to the zest of the outing. In all the 
national forests, except the desert area, you may count 
on the best of fishing as a part of your holiday. 

To reach the Oregon national forests, better write 
the Forest Supervisor at Portland. It is not 
sary to go to him; for you may want to drop olf 
in Siskivou Range at the south or Grant’s 
the Blue Mountains on the eastern side of the Cas 
eades, and his letter will put you in contact with his 
local ranger at each point. 


In the True Wilds 


EADQUARTERS in Washington are at Seattle. 
I and the advantages of visiting the forests here 
are that a few hours’ run on the train from a metro- 
politan city will take you right into the heart of the 
most primitive forests and wild mountains in the United 
States—Mount Rainier, the Olympics, the Snoqualmie 
Forests—a few hours’ run; and you are where you may 
climb or fish or scrabble over the eternal snows, with 
the delicious consciousness that most of the forest has 
never heard a lumberman’s ax. 

The disadvantage is the dense tangle of growth. of 
heavy trees, of windfall, of ferns head so high that 
they shut out daylight and blot out sense of direc- 
tion, unless you are a good pathfinder. 

Forests more different from the big trees of Cali 


neces 


Pass, or 


fornia and the park glades of Colorado you could 
not find: but it means hard traveling if you’ leave 


the trail; and fewer trails have been cut than in the 
other forests. It is also well to remember in these 
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The group of buildings at the ranger’s station, Snoqualmie Reserve, Western Washington 
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A ranger’s cabin in the heart of a national forest, Idaho 


heavy forests west of the Cascades there is always 
more or less damp. You can’t, at least you 
shouldn’t, sleep on bare ground under the stars; and 
after three o’¢lock in the afternoon, owing to dense 
growth and high peaks, there is always a chill. Yet 
[ personally like these forests best of all. They are 
the true wilds. There is more game life; and the 
very density of coniferous growth spices the air with 
health odors, 

Also you have to work for your those 


\ living on 
trails. It isn’t a 


saunter through a bit of Eastern 
Woodland. It is a hurdle jump where a tree lies. 
Then I like to sleep to the noise of the waterfalls 
and occasionally to hear an avalanche boom over the 
edge of a precipice 

East of the Cascades are perhaps better hunting and 
better fishing, not so heavy timber: but heavy enough 
Hf you get off the trail. You can enter the Bitter Root 
Forests of Idaho by Sandpoint on Pend d’Oreille, where 
you'll find the Forestry offices, and the Supervisor of 
Missoula will vive you the best advice as to camping 
ground in the Montana Forests. 


Eastern and Western Outfits 
H° much will the trip cost? You must figure that 
out for yourself. There is, first of all. your rail 
Then there is the 
usually not $10. Go straight to 
the supervisor or forester of the distriet. He will ree 
ommend the best 


Way fare from the point you leave. 
fare out to the forest 


hotel or boarding-house of the little 
mountain village where the supervisor's office is usually 
located 


\t these hotels you will board as a transient at 
S10 a wer 


k. asa permanent for less, 


In many of the mountain hamlets are outfitters 


Who will) rent vou a team of horses and a_ tented 
Wagon much cheaper than you can buy; and you 
can cater for yourself In fact, as to elothing and 
outfit, vou can buy cheaper camp kit at these local 
stores than in your home town. Many Eastern things 
ire not suitable for Western use or instance, it 


is foolish to go out into the thick, rough forests of 
Washington with an expensive Eastern riding suit for 
man or woman. Better buy a $4 or $6 or $8 khaki 
suit that you can throw away when you have torn 
it to tatters. An Eastern waterproof coat will cost you 
from $10 to $30. You can get for $2.50 or $3 a yellow 
cowboy slicker, which is much more serviceable. As to 
boots, I prefer to get them East; as I like an elk-skin 
leather, which never shrinks in the wet, with a good deal 
of cork in the sole to save jars, also a broad sole to save 
your feet on the stirrup; but the powers protect you 
from the conventional riding-boot! Too hot and too 
stiff. I like an elk-skin that will let the water out fast 
as it comes in if ever you have to wade, and which will 
not shrink in the drying. 


Camping Among the Trees 


|" YOU forswear hotels and take to a sky tent or 
canvas in misty weather, better carry eatables in 
what the guides call a tin “grub box”; in other 
words, a cheap $2 tin trunk. It keeps out ants and 
things; and you can lock it when you go away on 
long excursions. 

As to beds, each to his own taste. Some like the 
rolled rubber mattresses. Too much trouble for me. 
Besides, IT am never comfortable on them. If you 
camp near the snow peaks, a chill strikes up to the 
small of your back in the small of the morning. — | 
don’t like to feel like using a derrick every time | 
roll over, 

The most comfortable bed LT know is a piece of 25 
cent oileloth laid over the slicker on hemlock boughs 

a fur rug over that, with suit-case for pillow, and 
a plain gray blanket. Do you need a guide’ That 
depends entirely on yourself. If you camp under the 
directions and within range of the District Forester, | do 
not think you do. If you go off the trail, amid the heavy 
timber of the Cascades and are not used to finding your 
way without the sun, you do. 

















Alpine Lake and the surrounding mountains in the Snoqualmie National Forest 
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The Atlantic fleet steaming through the Gulf Stream during the Naval Militia cruise 





At Sea with the 
Naval Militia 


Training Citizen Sailors for Battleship Use 








By HENRY REUTERDAHL 


FFICTENCY is the watchword of the navy, and has been attained only 
by the, spirit of competition, which is the fundament of the navy’s 
renaissance and which has quadrupled the fighting strength of the 
fleets. This spirit of regeneration has also reached the Naval Militia. 

Congress, through the Foss bill, has established the Federal status of our vol- 
unteer sailors, and the Navy Department has taken in hand the training of 


these organizations. It is hoped that. with these trained men as a_ nucleus, 
Congress will establish a National Naval Reserve. Each battalion is furnished 
with a training ship—a monitor, cruiser, or auxiliary yacht. On these ships 


militiamen are trained by their own officers, and the training cruises which 
take place every summer are not pienics or joy rides, but are carried out on 
a navy basis. 

The Spanish War brought the Naval Reserve into history, and taught them 
to hoist ashes, scrub decks, patrol mine fields, and help to chase the phantom 
Spanish cruiser. They did it all cheerfully. Some took part in battles and 
became real “heroes.” Their good record in the war put them on their feet, and 
to-day every State on the seaboard and the Great Lakes supports one or more 
battalions. The Navy Department began to realize that the Naval Militia was 
recruiting the same sort of keen-eved voungsters of exactly the same material as 
came to the fleet itseif. Official steps were taken to unify the training of the 
State organizations, and place them on a regular navy basis, bringing them in 
close contact with the parent service. 

This summer an extensive cruising program was laid down for the Naval 
Militia by the Navy Department under the supervision of Commander (C. ¢ (2 
Marsh, U. S. N.. an officer who has worked indefatigably to whip the militia ly 








into navy shape. The battalions of six States have been divided - ' 

among the ships of the Atlantic fleet. and the organizations of five ie 

other States have embarked in their own vessels, loaned by the Goy i¢ 

ernment and “evoluted” in Gardiners Bay, Long Island. Similar | ~<té A tg 
maneuvers have been carried out on the Great Lakes and on the Yo" - 

Southern and Western coasts. aa 


The militiaman comes aboard the big battleship well drilled by 
his own officers. In a week he can pick up a great deal of the detail 
of battleship life. He is paired off with one of the ship’s regulat 
crew, who is his running mate, and, eating, working, and sleeping 
side by side, the volunteer is constantly vetting new “dope” about 


how things are done on a real ship. And ship life suits him down 4a 
to the ground; he may be an electrician at home, and to him the ‘ 
newest wireless gear on board ship is a joy, the fineness of the vari p> ans 
able speed motor a source of exhilaration. He melts right in with j/ ‘ 
the crew, and, dressed in the same uniform, he is hard to spot, except hy 
that his color is lighter and he has no pigs tattooed on his feet o1 ef 
airily dressed ladies decoratil ou his arm BS 

This summer the Naval Militia cruise lasted a week With the .\: ae 
intention to show the Reserve at least the fringe of a foreign coun yy . 
try, and to complete their education by making them seasick in the Li y AY 
Gulf Stream, Admiral Schroeder worked the fleet around the Bet ip am , 
mudas; but it was a toss-up as to who mustered the largest numbet fy, , VA\ 
of seasick ones. the bluejackets or the reserves Man-of-war’s men of 4 “/. 
to-day come from the farm. Instead of sailors, they are gun-pointers / ‘ 
machinists, electricians, and wireless operators The old sailorman 
who grew whiskers through the opening of his shirt and ding-donged 


everybody in broken English has passed out before the present urmy 
of youngsters who now handle the mechanical gear in the gray ships. 
To-day is simply another chapter in the romance of the sea, with 





new setting; it is a romance of triple expansion engines, twelve-incl 
guns, fire-control, and armor plates ind the new setting has bres 
the new type of bluejacket 

To the old-timer he is a queer bira, this boy whe as ice-cream 
for dessert and who spends his spare cash on chocolat Whatls wane 
a fact which no old man-of-war’s man can forgive he uses a tootl 
brush! He has moving-picture shows on board, and signal boys 
have been known to sprawl over a flag eke reading Mrs. Humphry 
Ward it of the chaplain’s libra? 

So the militiaman finds men of is own kind. } susickiv fecls at 


home, and in no time he is learning shiy util First, he is taken Naval militiamen embarking on the battleships in the Hudson River 














Collier’s 


around the ship so he ean find his way aboard. Then 
there is battery drill morning, noon, and night. He is 
made to lug make-believe powder charges (870) pounds 
of navy beans) in the handling-room, and send them up 
to the guns in the turret above without breaking the 
ammunition cars. In the turret proper he is told all 
about gas checks, firing locks, and visuals—then he 
is made to act as plug man and rammer man. It 
is “great stuff to get among the big guns and make 
the works go round. Then there is “dotter” drill: the 
militiaman takes the gun-pointer’s place in the turret 
hood, and when the big gun is on the target he presses 
the firing key, the dotter hits the target eard, and he 
has the actual proof of a bull’s-eye. In the loading 
machine, which simulates the actual loading of a 7-inch 
gun, he helps to bang in projectiles and shoves home the 
powder charges. The navy does it five times in twelve 
seconds, but of course he would not be expected to reach 
such record speed. 

Then he is drilled in signals, assigned station in fire 
and collision drill. He does the same as his running 
mate, and in a week’s time he gets a touch of what 
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Night in the big fleet 
































might be expected from him when the “real 
thing” comes—when he has to be his own run- 
ning mate, trained to stand up in action. 

While relieved of actual responsibilities, the 
militia officers receive their instructions from 
the ship’s officers. They “shoot” the sun, learn a 
few practical wrinkles in navigation, and stand 
the regular watches. They learn what it 
means to keep a 16,000-ton ship within forty 
vards of the same position all around the clock, 
to run at night without lights, and to keep 
from hitting the ship ahead while performing 
tactical polkas across the Gulf Stream. 


In Peace and War 


ie “Reserve” man is eminently useful to 
the navy. Quick and alert, it will take 
only a short time to lick him into shape to 
take his place in the modern fighting machine. 
He is better than the steamboat man or the 
“square-head” coaster. We can hire coal-passers 
and firemen at any time, but gun-pointers can 
not be made overnight. Since the regular en- 
listed personnel of the navy is not large enough 
to man all the ships in time of war, the militia- 
man, with his training, will be of great value 
to the country. As the captain of the Minne- 
sota said, in his toast to the militia officers: 
“We are vlad to have you il peace, but we will 
he a doggone sight gladder to have you in war” 
only he put it stronger. This sums up the 
navy’s opinion of the present Naval Militia 















Rear-Admiral Schroeder, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, laying out the course of 
the Naval Militia cruise in his 
cabin on the “Connecticut” 
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IE most concise and comprehensive 
automobile road rules 1 have seen 
are those compiled by Mr. Gratiot 
| Cabanne of St. Louis, which | 
| take the space to print in full. They 
| ought to be engraved in metal and screwed 
| firmly in a conspicuous place on the dash 

John Deere P: Works, Moline, 11l.—Largest in the World—Covered wtih The rae Roof Stanc hood of every car. 
1. When passing from behind a_street- 


ECAUSE of its litle construction, Carey’ s Flex- a _ —, to . potenti it is 
e Oo vO SLOW, as Ss dangerous to pass 
ible Cement Roofing has been preferred for the great- i ee var ant : 


on either side unless your automobile is 

est and best known industrial plants and mercantile | under perfect control, so you can stop it 

buildings in America. Let us send you a free sample and we Stes ieeihianre saecelat te Yur 

booklet explaining the unequalled, intrinsic value found in | opposite direction which have stopped, al- 

ways drive slowly, as a pedestrian may 

- step out from behind the street-car, and 

unless your automobile is under control, 

OC] so it can be stopped in less than its length, 
~s there is danger. 

—_— 3. In passing a street-car from behind 

on the right, go slow, as passengers are 

Suki apt to step off the front platform with 


their backs to you. 
4, In passing all covered delivery wagons 











BRANCHES Practical time tests of over BRANCHES going in either direction, go slow, as the 
ATLANTA, GA, : ; MONTREAL, QUI driver of the wagon may jump out to de- 
BALTIMORE, MD. twenty years have proved its NASHVILLE, TENN. liver a bundle before his wagon has come 


the Philip Carey Compa 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 

The Philip Carey Compar 
BOSTON, MASS. 


durability and earned for Carey's NEWARK, W. ssdiaaa da to a stop. 


ible e ; mpat 5. In turning corners to the left, always 
Flexible Cement Roofing the keep to your right. Do not cut across 





The Philip Carey Compar ; 5 a Bs ) 
BUFFALO. N.Y. reputation of being thoroughly ¥. the short way, as it is against the law, 
The Philip Carey ¢ rat . The Philip C mya ae: . sei ath cxctmbaies are jis ' 
. HARLOTTE, NC. . standardized and always de- onkail ITY, OKLA. rg os case of aecident, you are liable 
he Phi pa hi arey Compa o damages. 
‘ 1G i aR 5 ; ; . 
Mth Philip c i TE oe at pendable. er ie tend 8 Machy. & Supply Co. 6. Slow down at the intersection of all 
“NICAGO, ILI 2404: PHILADELPHIA, PA. - ae 
\Fodua Gaede & 8 Be the building great or small; The Philip Carey Compa cross-streets, 
CINCINNATL OHIO PITTSBURG, PA 7. Blow your horn at the intersection of 
The Breese B the surface steep or flat; the The Philip Carey Compan , on 
ll streets 
CLRVELAND, OHIO 7 d il ghac ey de Pog a Ss tie hicl F ; 
The Phil arey C ~ tt-Atwater : ass ¢ > sles o ‘ » Se » 
pantie es sheathing wood, tile or concrete SAGINAW. MICH 8. Pa all vehicles going in the same 


direction in which you are going, on their 
left, provided you do not have to go to the 


The Philip Carey Compar 
DENVER, COLO. 


Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing = .."/),Ui2"Nis"" 





The Philip Carey $o3 : The Philip Carey Compa A 
DE TROIT, MIC i. meets every condition with the SAN FRAN ISCO, Pee left of the middle of the street. If you 
4 ey Cx 4 . . . Westerr , é ay af ° ‘ bY 
uanuepuke re", assurance of lasting satisfaction. scrantox.ra. have not room to pass on their left with- 
The Philip Carey ¢ pa The Philip Carey ¢ pa out going to the middle of the street. slow 


HAV ANA, CUBA 
The Philip Carey Ce 

JAC KSONVILLE, Fl ‘. 
The Philip Carey Compa 


For proof of its durability, permanent *! a “| abel 
SF : Mae he Philip Care ps 
flexibility, absolutely water-tight joints SPOKANE, WASH 


Nott-Atwater Co. 


down and stay behind them until you have 
room, as you are violating the law if you 





KANSAS CITY, ie i and relatively low cost, ask nearest ‘ rOLEDO, OH0 pass them on their right. 
" » Car a : : - b ev Company 
KNORVILL TENN. branch to send a representative, or write poronTo, ONT. ; 9. Always slow down and use horn when 
e Pt Cc ( i ; = = in- The Philip Carey Company see ‘ . ~ ahi “a avi Pai +s 
LITTtE iilip Carey. Cs ny the factory direct for free sample, descrip ir ARTMUTOR B.C. you see one 01 more children playing eithe 
he Philip Carey Compar tive booklet and address of nearest dealer. The Philip Carey Company on the sidewalk or in yards or lots, as they 
3 WHEELING, W. VA Se . : te 
LOS ANGELES, Nie V The Philip Carey Company are apt to run in front of your ear with- 
\ N MAN i 
nih Our 50 Branches and 3,000 Dealers = "')S'8Fe, MAN. out looking. 





MINNEAPOLIS, wR 10. Always slow down when you are fol- 


NNEAPOLIS are a Guarantee of Prompt Service =U 46STOWN. OH ng beatin ‘wages or sleecbeats on whiek 
THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. ae ua awe ieee a 
35 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, 


Cincinnati, aie they do not always wait to get off at 
} Street crossings. 

11. Always slow down and use horn 
when children are on bieyeles or skates 
| in the street or on the sidewalk, as they 
| are apt to fall in front of the ear. 


e To these I should like to add that no 
gentleman will permit himself or his 
n chauffeur: 


To slouch in the seat like a worn-out 











bum after a night on a park bench. 
To speed through street mud-puddles, 
| hespattering pedestrians on the sidewalks. 


| lo drive in town or in the country with 
| selfish disregard for the comfort of people 
| met, whether they be walking or driving 
or riding. 
Road-Coaching Decline 
er ief ice of the coaching Mara 





chief service coaching 
g if P thon, so called, appears to be exploit 











7 x 1 Over ars f | ing the hackney: the rules forbid a gallop, 
I pe are rey nt grea lastery i j . 
P isters res : 7. and over an hour is allowed to do the 
t me 4 ! 11 1-2 miles from Bushey Park to the show 
Ne Ly & le yW \ i : : 
1 i i i o 4) 
ieei wow 1} Ca Wanle Ccemanktane ¥ ring at lympla. 
: “6 and 5 ane Paale Me ’ ‘a Modern coaching seems to be losing the 
Special Values \Vrite t the history and characterist of the fol ng characteristics of its prototype, the mail 
( F Venice, 1739 $29 — coach, where comparatively fast traveling 
i ‘ Carca t 268 \ n obiect ¢ » Of ing se; 
Fine — » Saleeg Giatasenias Gaaedl. Wi oe Monthly Payments vas an bject and the galloping horse an 
To anyon he market J K M . ) essential. There is nothing very sporting 
f Ca y 5 P P . ir. ° 
ra violin, w i 1 : pt \ Ac ¢ or suggestive of “good old coaching days 
beau \y rated br t I 40 ole ; ; snes g v ys 
ur Fine O ' ! 0 ayment a in plugging along the road at the rate of 
oe Pasenee. Vor aE approximately, eight miles an hour; but 
a f ' it is life for the hackney. 
* Ms Acagalhgpe Most of the American winnings at Lon- 
m lon recently were really triumphs for En 


Dept. V 4025 Chicago 


A Special Offer xe trish photographs and Gate including eocurate i soemioeee. that England still possesses the best in 


vlish breeders, and the show demonstrated 


| hackneys, hunters, and ponies. 





As a breeder of any kind of horse-flesh 
| except saddlers, America, at the moment, 


Sterling Blue Tubes give more |i: esis trie it kel t 


| be improved by the continuous show ring 
| importation of our rich horsemen 
service than ally otner. 1ey | 
¢ ¢ Camera Study of Wild Life 
ire the strongest tubes made, are never porous and do not oxidize and grow NN”: the least eloquent expression of 
brittle when not 1! é (Combined th Sterling ‘Tires they cut your tire A the outdoor trend is the wide and 
trouvles | minhkaun De e everywhere Book et nd price list on cl ne ty ) —— u roth F amera 
. y Nowadavs no adventure) into the open 
> ct Ntfer/i * , 4 / . > 
ee . wie Rubber W dn Rutherford, N. Je vards his equipment complete without 
- KRING MES , 


o> 


— 
>, | The Sportsman Sls 
< View-Point xe || ~ 

Good Automobile Road Rules it. Abroad, it almost may be called 


the trade-mark of the American tour 
ist: at home, it is part of the holiday- 
ing paraphernalia, whether by boat, ivy 
auto, by horse, or by “shanks? mare.” Over 
a period of twenty years, the tremendous 
improvement in photographs accompanying 
manuscripts submitted for my editorial 
approval has been impressive. — ‘Twenty 
years ago the amateur “snapshots” olfered 
to magazines with articles were usually 
indifferent stuff, in most cases not good 
enough to reproduce. ‘To-day the photo- 
graphs average better than the mannu- 
scripts 

The camera’s greatest outdoor service, 
however, is as an auxiliary in the study 
of nature generally and in the study of 
wild life pardicularly, as well for its aid 
in scientific research as for its missionary 
work in reeruiting the conservation ranks. 
In this direction, indeed, no agency, in my 
opinion, has been more valuable than the 
camera. 

Miore and more as the camera becomes 
an important item of outdoor equipment, 
its influence grows strong against slaugh 
ter and for an increasing knowledge of 
animal life. Sport with the camera is, in 
truth, beginning to rival that with the 
rifle and gun. The number of amateurs 
that are making first-quality photographs, 
both from a naturalist and a_ technical 
point of view, is legion, and some have 
attained to national prominence; among 
Whom the most notable are: A. G. Walli- 
han, George Shiras 3d, Frank M. Chap- 
man, Herbert K. Job, John M. Phillips, 
Kermit Roosevelt, C. G. Schilling. William 
L. Kinley, H. T. Bohlman. A. Radelytte 
Duemore, who is usually grouped with 
these, is the only one of them for whom 
photography is a profession, 

The Pioneers 

\ ’ ALLIHAN may be called the pioneer 

photographer of animal life, for, 
unless my memory serves me badly, he 
began in the early 1890's in Colorado, 
where his patient stalking and clear plates, 
made with a single lens, secured some of 
the sharpest and most interesting group 
photographs of antelope and deer that have 
ever been taken. Indeed, no wild group of 
any description, taken anywhere, that | 
have seen equals Wallihan’s antelope 
plates. [ nhappily, When he eolleeted his 
work in book form, he added several faked 
photographs which deceived only the nov 
ice, but cast a shadow on the reputation 
he had made by two or three vears of 
really remarkable work. 

Mr. Shiras has devoted himself to flash 
light studies of the deer family, in whieh 
pursuit he remains unrivaled. 

The camera studies of Mr. ( hapman and 
of Mr. Job cover with amazing and illumi 
nating fidelity the greater part of the im 
portant bird life of the United States 
While Mr. Chapman, Curator of Ornithol 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural 
History, has gone far and often into trop 


ical waters for Line photographic origt 
nals of the famous bird groups at lis 
museum, which at onee delight and simu 
prise all knowing beholders by their very 
high artistic effect without loss of a pit 
ticle of verity. In a word, these bird 
groups represent a double triumph ot 
sclentist and photographen the like ol 
Which, so far as birds are concerned, is 
to be found at present ino none other of 
the world’s museums. 

Messrs. Finley and Bolilman’s successes 
among the birds, especially the water birds 
of the Pacifie Coast, rank high, but espe 
cially are they known foi their painstak 
ing and notable photographic life histor) 
of the now well-nigh extinet California 
condor, 

Mr. Phillips's photographs of the Rocky 
Mountain yvoat are the best vet made oO 
that animal in its wild environment. Ilis 
achievement in this direction, por Kermit 


Roosevelt's in securing the clearest plates 
vet made of the African elephant the 
jungle, jointly represent the most daring 
feats in big game photograp hy vet nccom 
plished; though each of these ” Suecessful 
amateurs attained his prominence: = the 
result of a single trip. unlike the others, 
Whose place does not rest on one note 


worthy performances 


Schilling’s photographs ; hook ich 
ttracted mu favorable attentiol al 
couple of years ayo re partie wdarl n 
teresting because of thei dramati qual 
ity, though the aetua priate ‘ he very 
wood had he been ] ! mas 
Mi Duemore, hi result ould remain 
to-dav unequale Schilling ma f most 

| 
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SHOTGUN 





be produced is fulfilled in the better service that these best guns unfailingly give. 


Remington Pump Gun best in three important features—hammerless, Remington Autoloading Rifle —the modern big game rifle of the %] 
solid breech, and bottom ejection of shells—the only pump gun on the market world—loads itself by recoil. Five shots can be fired before the first ejected 
having these indispensable features. The solid breech not only protects the cartridge strikes the ground yet the rifle is under perfect control, and each one 
shooter's face from injury in case of defective shells but keeps dirt and foreign of the one ton knock down blows can be exactly timed. This Remington 
substances from the working parts which are all located within the breech. excels the lever and hammer rifles of the passing generation. 

Remington Autoloading Shotgun—the climax of 20th century gun Remington .22 Repeater—equipped with a solid steel hammerless 
production, representing the best in mechanical ingenuity hammerless, solid breech—the Remington Idea. Shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
breech, automatic ejector, repeater of 5 shots, it combines the advantages of all cartridges without adjustment. You can clean the barrel from the breech— 
shotguns with the advantage of being autoloading, absolutely safe and having a shoving the dirt out at the muzzle. It has a sturdy look, buoyancy and balance. 
minimum recoil. The up-to-date safe rifle. 
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UMC Metallic 
Cartridges 


UMC Metallic Cartridges—made for every known 
arm in sizes from a BB cap to the heavy shells for Uncle 
Sam's navy. We test our cartridges for every arm in 
which they are to be used—rifle, pistol or revolver just 


UMC Steel Lined 
Shot Shells 


UMC The best 


shot shells made 


Four Remington idea guns— hammerless, solid breech and safe— modern in every 
respect. The Remington determination to give the sportsmen the best that can 


improved with 


a steel lining. 
like your own. ¥ 
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UMC guarantee—Note our 


For greatest efficiency, shoot UMC Steel guarantee on every cartridge box 
Lined Shells. They are made for your gun, 

Remington cr any other make and any gauge. 
The powder charge in UMC Arrow and Nitro 
Club shells rests against the steel lining, protecting Same ownership Same standard of quality Same management 


’ . ° ° ° ~ _ . > er lee 
it from moisture, thereby insuring uniform loads in The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The Remington Arms Co. of the maker's guarantee. 
all kinds of weather Dept. 8 Q, Bridgeport, Conn. Dept. 8Q, Ilion, N. Y. 
’ Agency: 299 Broadway, Dept. 8 Q, New York City 


Write today for the 1910 Game Laws—Sent Free 


a 
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which not only guarantees the 


UMC and Remington—The Perfect Shooting Combination. cartridges but also stand 
ard arms to the full extent 


























ool Electric Light 


Of course we all know that electric 
light does not burn up the oxygen in 
the air. But did you know that the 


General @Q Electric 
Mazda Lamps 


give the coolest light you can use in 
your home, office, store or factory ? 
It gives a beautiful soft white light 
and cannot raise the room temper- 
ature even a fraction of a degree. 

Ask your electric light man to send 
you enough G-E Mazda Lamps to 
make a fair trial. 

See how much more light they 
give than any kind of lamp you ever 
used before and then remember that 


even though they cost more in the 
beginning they reduce your current 
expense about one-half. In other 
words, you get the same light for half 
the cost or twice as much light for 
the same cost. 

Isn’t that worth investigating ? 

Perhaps you are not now using 
electric light. Do you know that | 
summer is the best time to have | 


wiring done ? It is often possible to 
get special rates for electric wiring 
during the summer months. Call up 
the electric light company and get 
expert advice. 


Our booklet “Dawn of a New Erain Lighting” 
tells all about the G Mazda lamp and 
its many uses It is worth 


} 
| 

reading. If you | 

haven’t read it send youra | 


ddress for a copy 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
Dept. 42 











Comfort after shaving 


is insured by applying a 
few drops o 


INAUD'S 





LILAC VEGETAL 





Delightfully fragrant and 
refreshing. 


Always appreciated by 
men who enjoy the good 
things of life. 


For sale everywhere. 6 oz. 
bottle, 75c. 


Send 1] 0c to our American Offices for 
a minialure bottle 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
116 ED. PINAUD Bldg... NEW YORK 


























Whether going Abroad, or 
to the Mountains, Seashore 
or Country, one additional 
pleasure will be a Box of 


CTS 
Pure and Unequalled 


CANDIES. 


For Sale at our 55 Retail 
Stores and by Sales Agents 
throughout the Country. 
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of his attempts at night: the flashlight, 
indeed, has been the chief medium in catch 
ing wild life unawares. As, however, pho- 
tography of wild animal life advances 
toward the high deg of reality and per- 
fection which Messrs. Job and Chapman 
have given wild bird photography, it will 
come to no doubt, that flashlight 
work is classed with shooting over a bait, 
or a drive, neither regarded by sports 
men as comparable with stalking 
quarry in the open daylight. It is for 
that Phillips's 
rhino and Wermit 
elephant = fer forth as the 
most illustrious examples of wild 
animal photography. 


sree 


pass, 


reason, it seems to me, gout 
Dug 


> 
Rooseve It® s 


and more’s charg ying 


to date 


Dugmore in Africa 

\ R. DUGMORE’S “Camera 
1 in the African Wilds” (Doubleday, 
Page & Company)—a_ collection of the 
articles and pictures published last year 
in COLLIER’S, on whose behalf Mr. 
more went a-photographing in East 
has wisely given a large page for 
display of its compelling photographs. 


Adventures 


been 


Dug: | 
Africa | 


the | 
such | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


In type and paper the publishers show a 

decided improvement over what they did 

for Mr. Sehilling. The book is a_ photo- 
| graphic record of Mr. Dugmore’s recent | 


iso 


} some 


trip into East 
popular that we may shortly 
added to the tourist’s itinerary. Barring 

trite and rather obvious introduction, it is 
entertaining account by an adventure 
and liighly expert photographer, with 
interesting comment country. 
Although his plates show many 


see it 
a 


an 
some 
on the 
not 


sO 


| specimens as Schilling’s—the crafty leop- 
ard, among others, being absent—and 
in respect to lion plates, situations less 


| narily 


Schenectady, N. Y. | : 


| lion 
lon 


| pletest portrait vet made of a 


are eCX¢ el wetly it - wine tl 


dramatic, yet his 
makes his results 


superior workmanship 
more impressive to the 
uverage onlooker. Imperfect as is the plate, 
Schilling’s photograph of the 
ubout to spring on their prey is extraordi 
interesting portraying the in- 
moment of natural action; to me it 
most fascinating 
unconscious wild life ever made, 
is nothing of this kind in Mr. 
experience, his photographs of the 


lionesses 


as 
tense 
seems the 


There 


preda 


tory wild beasts being without dri ane 
interest in this sense, as practically all of 
the plates were exposed with the creature 


t rest, 


so oto Say. 


Best Lion Picture 


The 
eu the 140° splendid 
i five appear to me especially notable, 
viz.: (1) the lion, flashlighted standing by 
the zebra carcass, originally published in 
COLLIER’S for August 14, 1909; (2) the 
rhinoceros, head on, charging Mr. Dug- 
more and his companion, originally pub 
lished in Couuier’s for June 5, 1909: (3) 
the side view of the running 
speared by the attendant Masai 
published in CoLiter’s for 
ke | the flashlight of 
to drink, originally 
July St, 1900: 
the in 
also originally 
July 31, 1909, 
not the least re 
account of the. pho 
Mr. Dugmore over 
butfalo is so difficult 
the most difficult of all the 
secured, The flashlight of the 
Lin his contemplated feast 


originally Au 
Lust 1+, 
hartebeest pub 
sun 
the 
pub 
And 


vor 

lished in COLLIER’ 

tele photo ol 
rick 


s for 
(5) the buffalo 
shadowy t brush, 
lished in COLLIER’S for 
of these the last 
markable, as well 
tographie 


seels 
on 
difficulties 
the 


came, as because 


to approach 
animals 
Interruptes 
the 
tion, 
sion of 
real triumph 


fine detini 
mingling 
astonishment 
trip It: 3s 
lion 


zebra cCarenss with its 
face. 
savavel 


of the 


his eves, the 


eX pres 
and is the 
the com 


in the 


wilds: and the photo of the lioness sw 
prised as about to feed is a companion 
triumph. bhese two are the only photo 
eraphs., apart from the study of the zebra 
the tlash of the ever-present lartebeest and 
two of the rhinoceros, that are near enoug 
to show the eX pression of the face. 

The rhino habit of stupidly charging 
unswervingly up-wind on a direct line of 
scent, gave Dugn during his sojourt 
in the country, many excellent chances for 

| close-1 Lae photographing une he took 
such frequent and courageous advantage 
} of them that | has secured series of 
Sit ] | \\ iti { le | \ ivi 1 ol 
| p st ind it i . I ! I d, 
—. sta ‘ tmong Atri 
ca 1) Tt l 
1OS ‘ | is to j 1th { 
pte ! ! i itures 


Wonders of Telephotography 


LORI il of 


he DUGM { r of el 
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ol ite rin mraatle bf} 5 , 


1] 4 { 


mal’s environn t t e is one telephoto 


Africa,—a section becoming | 
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Prevents Dust - 
























State Road, Watertown, Mass., Built With Tarvia X 


Watertown’s Experience W With Tarvia 





gallons and applied it on various 
streets, a total area of 47,970 square 


an excerpt from 
the Highway 


The following is 


the 1909 report of 


Department of Watertown, Mass. — yards; thus, in our opinion, saving 
| ‘We tried anapplicationof Tarvia, the town a large sum of money 

covering 2991 square yds. at a cost’ which would have been necessary 
m® of about $.033 per square yard. It to expend in the near future for 


repairs. 
A e recommend the extensive use 
f Tarvia next season. 
‘This report is not unusual. 


has not only proved to be an excel- 
lent dust layer, but a street preserva- 
tive as well, leaving the surface in 


a smooth, hard condition. One ap- Road 


| plication of tarvia is sufficient for engineers everywhere have learned 
® one season, and the same streets if that tarvia prevents dust and pre 
| treated with another application the serves the roadway and that it is 

following season will require about superior to any other preparation 


so. offered for this purpose. 
Booklet regarding the treatment 


mailed on request to nearest office. 


one-half the quantity. We were 
well pleased with the result of this 
application that we ordered 20,000 


areal F ACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia B n St. Loui Pittsburg Cleveland 
Kansas City New Orleans London, England 
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Cte > ‘ ‘ 
The final convenience in photography” 


It’s as small as a purely film camera, 
yet takes films or plates with equal | 
facility. 

It has a ground glass for accurate 
focusing, instantly available whether 
films or plates are used. 

Its exposures can be developed by 
tray or tank system. 

It is a well made, beautifully finished 
camera, suitable for any purpose. | 
314x414, $24.00 314 x5!5, $26.50 | 


Our catalogue describes fifty dif 
ferent styles and sizes of Premos. 
Free at the dealer's or mailed on 
request, 


IMPORTANT~—In writing, please 
specify PREMO Catalogue. 


Prices: 
4x5, 26.50 5x7, 35.00 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























17-Jewel Eisin—Our Great eat $ - a 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL 


Guaranteed to keep accurate time. Fitted in double stock 
gold-filled case, any style engraving, warranted for 20 years 
You Bos a pay one penny until you have seen and examined this High- 
Grade 17-Jewe ‘ Elgin Watch, in any style hand-engraved case, right in 
yourown + ome. Let us send it to you, all charges prepaid. Ifitsuits you 


Pay oe J _: 50 a Month %: 


e, we will trust you for a 


trust every honest persone 


‘free “ atch and Diamond ¢ atalee. It tells all about our Eas 


(OFTIS “« 


BROS. & CO Dept. H 38, 92 to 98 State St., 


i 


t 
Lag for our rig 





iand 21 and 23-Jewe 


"Watches, 19, 21, and 23-Jewel, 16 and 18 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | sieas 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE | 

Chicago, Ill. 
Louis, Mi 


the Loftis 
Free, 


er epos 
today for 
Magazine, 























Complete § 
3 P Shipped 
lve 
R Anywhere 
oyevagt 
The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material for a complete house direct from the original producer. It saves 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. You keep the middiemen’s profits in your own pocket. 
DWELLING rather BARNS, SUMMER COTTAGES © 
rvv very mate 1es ) yu el ! ted 
sted oper y ipteiggas fie aa ian ae ee 
ng N t portable Price incl es all lumber 
» f hingles, d rs wil N glass, patent 
ter board, interior trim and finish, paint. nails 
I iware and complete t tions. Imme ‘ 
diate shipmer Houses from rooms. Save Z 
four profits by buving lir t fre mi Send }j 
stamps for entalog |} ¢ 
NORTH AMERICAN ee co. ‘ a 
BAY CITY, MIC Seees 
IN \ \ 1 i ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENT N 1 IFR’S vo) 
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I JUST LOVE IT 


Little girls and little boys like 
Underwood Deviled Ham. Spread 
it on their bread and butter, and 
hear them say: ‘*Gee, that’s good, 
Mother. ”’ 

They like the good taste of its 
tender boiled ham, for it is boiled 
en casserole to keep all the original 
and delicious ham taste of salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke. 

And they like the taste of the 42 
mild spices that are all ground up 
fine with the good ham. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


For fishing, picnicing, all out- 
dooring — great. For luncheons, 
meal emergencies, al] indooring— 
great, too. 

Our booklet, ««Taste the Taste 
and Some Cookery News,’’ tells 
how to make sandwiches, canapes, 
hors d’ceuvres—very rare Under- 
wood Deviled Ham dishes. 

Our other booklet, «*Under- 
wood’s New England Sea Foods,”’ 
tells of a New England sea taste 
the green sea taste of Underwood’s 
flavorous fried sardines in oil, mus- 
tard, tomato sauce or souse; clams 
in their own delectable juice; glori- 
ous clam chowder, etc. 

For your grocer’s name we’ll 
send both booklets free. And for 
15 cents and your grocer’s name 
we'll send small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham to try. Address Wm 
Underwood 6:. 54 Fulton Whiz 
Boston, Mass. 

Don’t put it off, You’l] forget 
it. Get some Underwood Deviled 
Ham and some Underwood New 
England Sea Foods from your 
grocer to-day. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 








deed. is the exhibit of successful tele- J 
photos--including several clear groups of | 
the zebra, Mt. Kilimanjaro, eighty miles 

away, and Mt. Kenia. ‘The group photo 

graphs are specially interesting, and there | 
are, of course, views of the country and of | 
the natives. 

It is not the “last word” in animal pho- 


| tography, as has been said, but rather a 


promising beginning, which Mr. Dugmore 
will, no doubt, seek to improve upon. — Ee 


| may well be content with his lion, rhino, 


| failures of his recent photographic “bag,” 





}and ivory. 


and zebra photographs, but the dangerous 
and wary buffalo, the vicious and = com- 
bative leopard, and the multitudinous deer | 
and antelope family yet remain to be sat 

isfactorily mirrored by the camera. No 
doubt he will undertake to make good the | 


| 


which, interesting and noteworthy as it 
is, adds nothing to what we already had 
in the way of wild animal portraiture, 
except as to the lion and the rhino—which 
is surely sufficient glory for one trip and 
more than any one else ever accomplished 
on a single journey. | 





Trophies from Japan 


NOTHER photographer to have gone 
adventuring and returned with nota- | 

ble trophies is Herbert G. Ponting. ‘True, 
Mr. Ponting’s field is the well-traveled one | 
of Japan, and the photographs 
are largely of scenes and objects familiar 
to one at all acquainted with this country, 
yet “In Lotus Land” is, none the less, 
beautiful, with a bookful of photographs 
of Japanese life. from the toiler in’ the 
fields to the artistic worker in metal 


ie secured 


Although the text is frankly written 


} around the photographs, and Mr. Ponting 


obviously admires the Japanese, vet his 
record is one of genuine appreciation 
rather than gush, and carries considerable | 
interesting and informing reading. 

In particular, there is an excellent chap 
ter on Women, which | commend to those 
who have gathered their ideas from tow 
ists’ descriptions gathered in the seaport 
Yoshiwara districts, 


Why Does the Mouse Run? 
." THE discussion, which waxes. fierce, 


though intermittently, between the dis 
ciples of the two irreconcilable schools of 
animal psychologists, develops no real light 
for the plodding layman, at least it serves 
to enliven his study of natural history. 

Recently the venerable dean of the “old 
school” naturalists, Jolin Burroughs, and 
Professor KE. 'T. Brewster, who styles him 
self “a modern animal psychologist.” have 
engaged in a long-range controversy ovel 
that hoary chestnut as to whether or no 
animals are moved to certain aets by “in 
stinct.”. | can scarcely call their passage 
a “controversy.” Professor Brewster deliy 
ered himself of startling dogmatic state 
ments, and Dean Burroughs with limpid 


clearness points to the unsoundness of 
the professor's premises Phe reply ot 
Mr. Burroughs is patient, kindly, and 


| convincing. 


The new school of naturalists has been 
working overtime these past half-dozen 
years and needs a rest and a change ot 
air. For so long it has hovered on the 
border-line of fact and fiction and animal 
instincts analyzed by human reasoning 
as to have Jost its sense of proportion 
We have had so much maudlin rot unde 
the guise of “animal study” as to have 
reached the limit of endurance 

As the appointed herald of the new 
school, Professor Brewster challenges ad 
miration by his flights of fancy, the origi 
nalits of his discoveries, and his exquisite 


sense of humor, In his latest essay the pro 
| fessor gravely asserts: “There is no such 
thing as instinet the cat is not an in 
stinctive enemy of the mouse, but chases 


} 


and kills the mouse because it runs 
Pel haps Professoi Brewster will com 
1 


plete the delightful tale and tell us—why 


then, does the mouse run from the cat 
Cold Storage Garbage 
¥ Ik popular wav 


isa righteous one, too long delaved. 


vainst cold storage 


It may be made increasingly effective by 


the very simple process—so far as game fish | 


and game birds are concerned—of neve} 
ordering either out of its season Of 
course, this is not entirely curative. but 
it will help a whole lot: and it is within 
the range of every on 

For the rest. the bill of Senator Lodve 


should have unqualified support 
| PI 


Kish and birds that ar ept) long in 
eold sto we become tasteless. to say notl 
ing of losing their nutritive qualities 
Certain kinds of people, wh now no bet 
ter and have the price, order game at t 
restaurant out of season, because they 


think it adds distinction to their meal 


\ small educational campaign will eo 
rect uch inorance 7 TTR | { t}i¢ eold 
storage vam Is littl better ro. the 
stomach than garbage 





I} Now, You Show 
This to Your Husband 


and ask him what he thinks of it as a fair Ausiness 
proposition. 

Read over the coupon together and see if he doesn’t 
say that a trial sack of Occident Flour represents as 
good and safe an investment as azyone can make. You 
cannot risk a penny in trying Occident Flour. 

You cannot /ose a penny in trying it. 

But if you don’? try it you will lose an opportunity, 
on which you take no chances, to become acquainted 
with ¢#e flour that will go farther and produce far 
better baking results than any you can be using now. 
Your husband likes good things to eat—particularly 
the good things you make. He will like your baking 
better if you use Occident Flour. 

If we were not sure of this we could not afford to 


make the money-back-guarantee. 


A Word 


to Dealers: 


Occident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want 
to sell goods that 
give your customers 
absolute satisfaction, 
you must carry Occi- 
dent Flour. Write 
us today. 


—Made So Much Better 


It Must Cost 


More 


- . : 
{xplanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra Every good business man 
quality are given in advertisements. Tt would and every woman with a 
h , } } good business head 
take a book to give the reasons for Occident quality knows itis cheaper to pay 

10 explain about the hard, glutinous wheats used alittle more for an article 


-our unique methods of cleaning, washing and 
drying these wheats—the many intricate processes 
of separating and purifying the flour particles 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, 


that ¢g 


better results. 


roes farther and give 


Our Offer 


vou far greater assurance of better satisfaction with havinns Ga WOd wien ot 
Oceident Flour than mere reasons in ad ertising you are not satisfied that it 
We give you the very best reason—proo; in the flour Py bette r than bet — 
itself by trial at our risk. : m te will be returned 





and you won't forget 
Occi P 
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Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 


U.S. A. 


/ f argument 
ll we ask is that 
su tear off the coupon 


ou 
and hand it to your 
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r lear it off now 


ur grocer does not sell 


lentFlour, he can easily 
for you. If he won't 
s he coupon or a 


ing your wn 
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Tithe 
Tire Protection| 


can only be obtained in one 
way. We discovered that fact 
a few years ago and the result 
was Sandard Tire Pro‘ectors. 





These protectors placed on your 
machine will allow you to travel 
for thousands of miles with abso- 
lutely no tire trouble. 

As the ordinary tires have the full 
strain of the inner tubes, the tire 
exposed to roads is hard 
and rigid. Glass, nails or 
sharp stone, pierce instant- 
ly; therefore punctures and 
blowouts become unavoid- 
able without Standard pro- 

tection. 


STANDARD 
TIRE PROTECTORS 


besides, have the greatest 
practical amount of tough- 
ness, do not have the strain 
ofthe inner tubing and in coming 
in contact with sharp obstacles 
force them to glance off, thereby 
avoiding all tire doubles, 
Punctures 


are an unkr t 


ira 








riptive booklet and see why 


“Standard Protectors do Protect”’ 
STANDARD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 


752 South sa al 
IT _DOES 


Water St 























‘You. Know { 


* $3.50 


[ ) 
stats to the ‘fn st cutt 


it ever had Pric 

idvantage of the 10 days’ FREE 
TRIAL. Send us your dealer's nam« 
and th zh him we vill deliver the 
KEE NOH to you L'se 10d € 
you dec ide Ai iny rate send for klet 
“Are you Edge-Wise 

The KEE NOH Company 

® bor S I RO] MICH. 




















Revolver and Gun Oil 
t gum or ch 
Ask hardware or sporting ¢ leale J for NYOIL. 
Larg ‘te ttle (cheaper to buy) 25 trial size, 10¢ Sse it or 
fishing tackle, guns, bicycles, phonograpt wing machine: 


WM. F. NYE, , NEW |! BEDFORD. MASS. 


Prevents rust, wi 


IN ANSWERING ESE ADVEF EMENTS PLEASE ME ER’S 


| The Reciprocity of Smiles 


By J. 


wonder % 


WV. 
chy 


FOLEY 


they smile so pleasantly at me, 


And pat my head when they pass by as friendly as can be; 


Sometimes I wonder 


OMETIMES 
| 


why they stop to tell me 


How-d’ -do, 


And ask me then how old I am and where I'm going to; 





And ask me can I spare a curl and say they used to know 
A little girl that looked like me, oh, years and years ago; 

And I told Mamma how they smiled and asked her 
So she said if you smile at folks they always 


why they do, 


smile at you. 


NEVER knew I smiled at them when they were going by, 
I guess it smiled all by itself-and that’s the reason why; 


I just look up from playing if it’s any one I know 


And they most always 


And I can smile at any one, no matte? 


smile at me and maybe 


Hell; 


where 


Say 


who or 


Because I'm just a little girl with lots of them to spare; 


And Mamma said we ought to smile at folks, and if you do 
Most always they feel better and they smile right back at you 


ND when so many 


smile at me and ask 


me for a curl 


It makes me think most everybody likes a little girl; 


And once when I was playing and a man was 


He smiled at me and then he 


going by 


rubbed some dust out of his eye, 


Because it made it water so, and satd he used to know 
A little girl up in his yard who used to smile ust 50; 
And then I asked why don't she now and then he said ‘You see— 


And then he rubbed his eye again and only smiled at me. 











The Church in Our Town 


THIS is the third instalment of ~ 


lished in the issue of July 2, and the second group on July 16. 
the summer we shall publish more of these short articles. 


by the letter of a New England cle 


The Preachers and the Church 
HE 


pulpit and press in recent vears 

have had much to say upon the 

subject of the present condition of 

the Christian Chureh. The opin- 

| jon seems to be more or less prevalent that 
it is losing its hold upon the people. The 


of this loss of influence is now being 
| diligently vht so that when discovered 
} it may be speedily removed. 


| Eminent doctors of divinity 


cunse 


sou 


and laymen 


} it sermons, symposiums, and special arti 
cles, have contributed to the general effort 
to establish a diagnosis of the character 
of the malady with whieh the Chureh is 
afflicted, when, it is hoped. a remedy et 
fectual and permanent will) be readily 


obtained and 


applied. 


\ class of specialists known as evangel 
ists has arisen whose work is directed 
the revival of religious interest, the acqui 
sition of new members. and the prevention 
of backsliding of the old. but their work 
does not seem to be attended with that 
degree of success which formerly marked 
the old-time revival conducted by the ordi 
nary pastor with one or more neighboring 
pastors as assistants 

From the ranks of the lai comes the 
writer hereof with a message upon the 
subject which he sincerely believes nin 
portant and true and will very materiall 


id in the propel solution of the questiot 
It can not ln snecessfully contro, rte 
at preachers themsel 7. 1 i 
blame for tl 1D ! ta | 
ristian Chureh lhe influen 
Higher Criticism,” of “Bible Criticisn 
the “Revision of the Bible.” in 
elimination fron t of much tha 
ormerly held as sacred Seriptu 
nstance. the last eleven verse ot the 
| Sixteenth { apter of Mark. thre prog 
| of the sciences, the passing of me lie ! 


The Church in Our 
received and accepted during Collier's recent contest. 


Town °° letters which were 
The prize winners were pub- 
From time to time through 


The 


contest was 


srgyman which appeared in Collier's for April 9 
and traditionalism, “modernism,” the in 
crease of education, literature and general 
intelligence, and the rapid disappearance 
of ignorance and superstition—the influ- | 
ence of all these factors upon preachers | 


has rendered them less disposed to preach 
vith that positiveness and assurance which 
formerly characterized their pulpit efforts, 
Instead of speaking having author- 
itv’ and sincerely and earnestly 
the messave he delivers, the preacher, more 
the Protestant of the 
day, preaches with far less assur- 
formerly, and the 
been slow in observing 


“as one 
believing 
especially preaches 
present 
anee than parishioner 
the fact. 
relig 
iceustomed to heat 


Has not 


Our are naturally a riOUS 


people 
eople, and have been 
preached with that 
faith, 


know ledge 


ing the 


Crospel powel 
amount 
and an 


can impart to it. 


whieh only an unwavering 


ing almost to absolute 


unquestioned sincerity, 


rhe contrast between the preaching 
the Catholic priest and that of the Prot 
estant minister is very marked and serves 
explain the reason why the Catholic 
laity is not in that condition of relig 
ious unrest which is so apparent in ou 
Protestant churches. The Catholic priest 
preaches “as one having authority.” whose 
utterances are the truth and must be ac 
cepted as the truth, and whose orders and 
instructions are to be obeved to the very 
lett The Protestant minister preaches 
nono such manner, but frequently as if in 
1 mself of the truth of his message 
\- il llustration of the positiveness 
ince of Catholic preaching, 1 
lo extract from a verbatim 
mer preached it Burton 

| ka Ciilden 

Dan " ae i 

The rulers of the earth ssue com 
nands, but a greater powe lar i given 
» the priest: of (0d Every dav, in the 
Sacrament of Ma he can i the Sor 
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BEST FOR TRAP AND FIELD SHOOTING 





“INFALLIBLE” 
OKELESS 


‘ POWDER FOR SHO 
Mill ii 








‘“*INFALLIBLE” 


1S 


“Always the Same” 


Under all Conditions 
of Climate 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER C0. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Send 20 cents in stamps 


Playing 


Address Dept. N 


for a pack of 


Cards, postpaid, 











: "You can pay a higher 
but you cant ‘set better ¢ Sues 





ook them over first; 
then try them on. 
Take the time to buy 
the same as you would 
and ler them feature 


PRICE 


ae. Ceoves 


auto gloves 
buy clothes 
cot by fea- 
St: 


in such a test, the 





FRIED- phy co. 


‘The Glo 


Dept. M ' Rockford, Ill. 
























“Get the Pleasure Without the Poison” 7” 
The Pipe They Let You Smoke at Ho ' 
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of God: ‘Come down from heaven’ and ! 


metals Covi esate A Lhe Equipment of America’s Best Cars 


tle ehalice or the cold ciborium. 





| 
| 
“What earthly power can vie with this, | ° ° 
or, may I add, what heavenly power either % The following automobile manufacturers 
The angels, indeed, see our Lord face to | permit us to announce that they are using 





face, but then they are not permitted to | 
hold Him in their hands or to control his 


66 4 
movements... . The rulers of the world | ; ” 
have power to open and close the prison : | r 
gates of earth, but the priest can open and | 
close the gates of heaven and hell. 
“An earthly judge can restore the inno- : Q UIC 
ICK- 
DETACHABLE DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


cent alone to freedom, but a priest can 

give that blessing even to the guilty. ... 

The angels, indeed, may keep away the 

evil spirits which surround this poor child 
To Carry Your 
Spare Tires In- 
flated, Ready 
for Instant Use 












of Adam; Mary may pray for him; but 
neither the angels nor Mary can remove 
one single sin from his soul. Who ean do 
this for him? The priest of God. Go, 
therefore, where you will, to heaven or 
tlrough this earth, you will find only one 
created being who can forgive the sinner. 
And that being is the Catholic priest.” 
These, surely, are words of no uncertain 
sound. There are no “ifs” or “ands” about 
them. They are words of the most  pro- 
nounced authority, spoken by one who 
speaks “as one having authority” not only, 
but who firmly and sincerely believes in 
| his authority and in the truth of what he 








OU, who travel—is your 





revolver safe? Safe to hit against carseats || utters with it. Such words can not fail 
—to throw about in your grip—to drop | to impress deeply the hearers thereof and 
out of the berth? If it’s an Iver Johnson, to hold them steadfastly as long as they 
you can enjoy the sense of security it gives fool satiafied of their truth. which, unlike 
you in unfamiliar places, among strangers, aoe Hore tio ber poo pa enaa The Acme Motor Car Co. Packard Motor Car Co. 
without worry about accidental discharge. {o question, or to investigate for them American Locomotive Co. Mora Company 
The famous selves, having been taught to rely entirely The Bartholomew Co National Motor Vehicle Co 


IVER JOHNSON wae PuuOTabd an the mewlagines of the The Berkshire Car Co. Owen Motor Car Co. 


Safet ee ee ae B. C. K. Motor Car Co. Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
Automatic REVOLVER ; ge posi Chadwick Engineering Works The Pope Mfg. Co. 








9 -_ , , 
; 7 , a re i ET us now consider the Protestant min- “ 
( hammer or hamme rless) is absolutely safe. 4 ister. Does he preach “as one having Chalmers Motor Co. Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
The only way it can be fired is to pull the | sty? with ae 
trigger. The hammer does not. touch aati 1 ee age —_, Coates-Goshen Mfg. Co. Pullman Motor Car Co. 
> firine-pi see ry ese » - : anee ~ ASK Him 1e HelLleves In God alc P 
otha sade ee ONE Gh year Fi oa will not aut the divest and peciiine Cole Motor Car Co. Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
“oH he H ‘ answer that you would get from a priest. The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp. Simplex Motor Car Co. 
ammer the Hammer but he must stop to explain, argue, qualify, Th C K M C Th S dwell M 
It is the finest revolver in the and dilate upon his reply, and when com- e Croxton-Keeton Motor Co. € opeeawe otor Car Co. 








pleted you are no wiser than you were be Fal Motor Co. Springfield Motor Car Co. 


: world. Permanent tension 


wire springs give wonderful fore. Ask him if he believes that Christ ° ‘ 

smoothness and wer was the Son of God and he will return an Inter-State Automobile Co. Staver Carriage Co. 

of action. equivocal answer. Ask him if he believes Marion Motor Car Co. Studebaker Automobile Co. 
in a future existence and he will not give ° 

$6 to$10 ¢ vou a direct answer in the affirmative. He Matheson Automobile Co. The Stuyvesant Motor Co. 


Mercer Automobile Co. E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
Moline Automobile Co. Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 


will proceed at once to give you the “pros” 
and “eons,” the arguments on both sides 
of the question without committing him- 


Send for Catalog 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
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EL. ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
; . self to either. And yet he will deplore Moon Motor Car Co. 
we ene Sevoet, Tele, Nene. “the decay of faith’ and ask anxiously: | p ah 
“How can we reach the masses?” little | —and most of the other progressive manufacturers, realizing the 


(For Lubrication) dreaming that he himself is the indirect 
if not the direct cause of “the decay of 
faith” and of the difficulty experienced in 
HAVOLINE “reaching the masses.” He claims the 
Bible is the “Word of God,” and yet pre 

OIL | sents it to his hearers in a manner caleu- 

lated to create in their minds more or less 

doubt about its being the “Word of God.” 

} Upon the most important fundamen 

tal doctrines of the Christian religion | 


great advantages of this equipment, are large users of the up-to- 
date Firestone rims. 


You need not wait for your new car, before enjoying the advan- 
tages of Firestone Quick-Detachable Demountable Rims. You can 
have them equipped to your present car right now as we explain 
a little further on. = 








@ Automobile Cylinder Oil is | there is among Protestant ministers a 
a ‘ee ‘ate——_an | | Hotable lack of unanimity. a most deplor Wh y, Sh Id H j h 
imply a | lubricate one able lack of faith and contidence. Te the y ou ou ave em 


burn up cleanly. 
q The presence of body makes 


an oil lubricate. 


question, “What think ve of Christ’ Whose _ : ‘ ‘ ° 
oa is He?” no two of them would vive the They equip you to make quick tire- changes right on the spot, 


, same answer, The laxity of the Protestant | Hj = without loss of time, hard work or even pumping-up. You merely 
q Freedom from impurities | pulpit is the cause of “the decay of faith’ d fl d f h d 
makes it burn cleanly. among the pews. Take the doctrine of im substitute an alrea y inflated tire for the Injured one, rim and all 
@ Havoline Oil possesses the | mortality or a future existence. What did and resume your trip. 

The number of tire-changes you can make per trip is not re- 


same lubricating body as other {the late Bishop Foster of the Methodist 


oils (light, medium, and heavy); | Episcopal Church say of it’ He thus wrote: ; : : a 
but it burns cleaner because it has | “However it may awaken surprise, truth stricted to the number of spare inflated tires you carry. Additional 
been filtered freer from carbon | demands that we should make the contes h : r ” ith al ; , f I A 
impurities. That's why— | sion that we do not know that death does Cc anges can be made wi ou removing nm rom W eel, using only 
“Tt M ke 2 Di ff ” i« = all.” ae , ¥ the quick detachable mms in the regular way, without reference to 
s this not an agnosticism that woul 
enn ercnctaonages fe ria honor to an Ingersoll’ Is it the demountable feature. 
\ {utomot ae S ’ one ° 
‘ | not equivalent to saying: We do not know | & [here are no lugs or staybolts of any kind to bother with in the up-to-date 
HAVOLINE OIL CO., 92 Broad St., New York | Whether the Bible is true or noty The Firestone Rims. It’s easy to substitute an inflated tire on the road, and easy to 


| Bible not only teaches a future existence, . : 
- SF | A + , > B < > , ye ack 

— | ee . change and repall the damaged tire on the spare rim W hen you get back. 
All Garages Motor? All Dealers | but records instances wherein the dead re ay I ‘ . . . : 


No matter where you live, you can have the Firestone Quick-De- 
































































pILs, . : . 
| turned to life. It is not likely that Moses . 
} would have forbidden “converse with the tachable Demountable Rims put on your present car right now. They 
10 C for a | dead” if converse with the dead was im- cost from $65 to $90 per complete set applied to your car, according 
| 38) as . QS: » P » re > ‘ y ‘ ° . -" > 
- | possible; nor would Samuel have returned to size of tire used. You will save this amount in tire bills alone in a 
ito Saul, or Jesus himself. whether God or h 3 } I] : , : : 
COMDASS man. have returned from his grave, whether very § ort time, as they remove a te mptation to run your in- P 
a d bi | in spirit or in body or both, if death ended jured tires flat for even a short distance and so ruin them. ‘s £ 
nda 1g book of all. The rich man who died was very Think of the saving in tire delay, tire work and tire ro & 
SPORT solicitous about his tive brothers who were expense. Send the attached coupon and we will give - x 
}yvet living, and requested Abraham (de you full information and name of your nearest de- Fons ry 
a ; “ }ceased) to send Lazarus (dec — to monstrating dealer. $ < 
heavy wt atten Guit. enh. ovat those five brothers living est they . e , ¢ 
oak Useful on Ie should come to the same place of torment _, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ws 
No. toe tg entsy amp ppl rtp, ada ete oa } in which I Was Abraham suggested ‘‘America’s largest s 
novelties : ae . . | that those five brothers had Moses and the exclusive tire y 7 
la N. ¥. SPORTING GOODS CO., 17 Warren St., New york } | prophets and that they should hear them. — & ¥ 
; : . tee as 
but the rich man was of the opinion that ‘ ~ &.8 
; : PQs 
Al if one from the dead went unto them. it | Akron, Ohio, Poe 
vould be much more etfective, showing the and all Sy Oo 
ree f0 An air gun that will shoot hilit e 4] les veatuenin { sel — l < <= 
e-half inch pine easily POsslp \ ol i¢ dead l ne a & (l rincipa $ RY 
e F . @ pow _s an sori : ommunicating with the living But «id i P SF 
. & Sarre as sir brake > ’ 5 ~ ¥ . 
Prepat Gente. Pract ais lbe pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 30 | Bishop Foster believe this possibility cities < > Be. y 
where stock. Nickel bar; 1 1 ies d a 7 F hy G. ciahedd tai *) Does anv Protestant minister believe , € > < 
Bac ual 8 everywh : My pes gicersorage au | \ , , | ” £% 
factor Sent pre paid east “y stor Monge r does not carry it, writeus. | There is nothing in what the deceased ‘ ' 
stat € 1a east c tocky M air ceip of } +4 ] > . . 
= Pacific Ceast and Parce Post ( mation $3.00. ( seed #2. | Abraham said to the deceased rich man @& ail “\ c= 0 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mf. Co. SOSN whe tod St. Louis, Mo ‘about se nding the deceased Lazarus to the 
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tive living brothers that would in the least | — 
j} imply the impossibility of Lazarus going 
}to them and communicating with them. AGENTS WANTED 
| It is because of such utterances from emi- | 

nent divines as we have quoted that the 
Protestant laity is in a state of unrest — 
and uncertainty regarding the fundamental ae 
principles and doctrines of the Christian 


vig’ iors ce” | FOr Roosevelt's Great Book 


rationalism, and infidelity are making such 


| inroads into the hristian Chureh and that In Every City, Town and Village of the Land 


jour evangelists (who have become neces 
yastor keeps the evangelists busy re > . ; ee s 
pases,’ Et Keepa: the evangetiots tuay ze- | Roosevelt’s own account of his African 
sorrir for, the evidence of things not seen,” but . . : 
| orders are being taken for it throughout the 
. only is believing. Knowledge only will | 
the World’s Leaders use 
Sint a, aud Cae Woahenias aedeis awe larger proportion w ho have had some expe- 
Why not you? their spheres as knowledge, which they The opportunities this work holds out 
carried to the top of the World; it accompanied L.ien- to the brain has no business in the pulpit. 
Richard Harding Davis Expedition to the Equator, in Chureh in our Town.” H. V. SWERINGEN, 
the White House with President Taft; a good servant a a | an unusu: al oppor tunity. 
ee ee eae UR TOWN lage i Roosevelt’s tremendous popularity makes 
be met in no other way—save through THERMOS | place has white cement walks, 
infants from THERMOS are germ-free. THERMOS muddiest days, so it has its close corpora 
loss of sleep. In the s pas seoves | the park, dominate the landseape. Busi the guarantee of monopoly of territory and bes 



























}sary in consequence) find it so difficult to 
repair the damage done by the regular 
building what the pastors tear down. ; : 
ST A ae e, hunt will be published in two weeks by 
J pulpit deals or should deal with | ’ 
faith, “the substance of things hoped | CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS. Now, 
the modern Protestint pulpit attaches very 
: : mae Seemmance te SORE 10k Hake at country by a body of agents remarkable in 
Presidents, Kings, Queens ANd | {1 wit take nothing on credit. Seefng | two respects:—for the large proportion of the 
satisfy. If faith is the victory which highly educated among them, and for the far 
overcometh the world, that victory is yet 
in it is not very perceptible at present > re > 
THERMOS van “he Dike te GL de, ace oe rience in canvassing. Many‘more of both 
apparent. ae ; ty pes are needed. 
Faith and hope are as legitimate in 
|} often naturally precede, and the preacher 
THERMOS in the hands of Lieutenant Peary was Who can not speak to the heart as well as have attracted college men, t >achers, clergy- 
tenantShackletonto within111 miles oftheSouthPole; | | And this is what is the matter with “The men; still more, they have attracted those 
he bine ee Ledon Goees ce ona iar hag Ww hose experience has taught them to know 
@ount Zeppelin, and Curtiss through Cloudland; is in ne, Ind. 
fo Seuiplelasg tn Sia oomadegt of wittioean 4 poeple The Factor in the Village 
, nye need of the family, from infancy to old age, Means als village in 
1as been provide or in THERMOS. Every home “2 ns i j : . a | = - : : 4 : 
that ne nee, «Pall gene eal oy! Bey in central Ilinois. Just as such ~) tl emendous the demand tor his book. His 
pedir vg SE es pee © alg, ly OY holding it in one piece on the Name brings a courtesy seldom given to the ad 
not only saves sickness, but saves labor, In the night | | tion of the godly. Meeting houses surround ordinary agent. ‘These things, together with a 
i Mos ae 
blessing and affords hot chocolates, hs or cold ness is huddled away by the railroad sta 
drinks at the exact moment wanted. THERMOS tea ; ; 


or coffee pots are a real necessity in any household tion. The elect, who likewise represent the high com mission, plac ec the opport u nity to a 








weees tae op rs breakfast or lunch at different | brains of the community, go the rounds of : 

ours. sno ger ar eed for reheating tea 9 ‘ ys ‘ a 
hours aa nere no Longer any need for reheating te 1 J cach other's amateur entertainments and handle ‘African Game Trails’’ beyond any | 
THERMOS tea or coffee pot each member may hav: | returned-missionary-lectures. These people : } <P . li } | or Sion TI — m3 
ae a a alien meee ce con | believe dancing a deed of shame, drinking | in { 1€ same Ine C lat nas CVel arisen, 11S gi 
band’s lunch box « the children’s means hot la erime, card plaving a step to hell. With | ~h- om. 2a sie »¢ ; P ; > . feo 
tea, pA pao a ae whenever they want it. “ 3 p | ae } tlie P r] l . P ‘red | chance 1S still great, tor many ot the most eu 
With a THERMOS decanter you can serve your an equal fervor they belleve in the sacred: | , td 


favorite beverages just as wanted, when wanted 
With a THERMOS jar your roasts or solid foods, 
ice-cream and ices, can be served at any tem 


nes of the whole church activity. Whe | advantageous districts are still unfilled:—dis- be 
COUL Ca 1 elders stern Who saw mem . 


sibtiie exalted ts walle 0h te ac we tricts thickly settled and prosperous, where is 

































































































perature desired. The THERMOS humidor pr 
serves the moisture, the flavor of the leaf ‘ial ilins hile the voune folks plaved 
# one lals smiling while the voung To playe R lt’ ies 
original strength and aroma of cigars, « : © ‘ a > i 
tobacco. Made in silver trimmed mahos or Jacob and Ruth, Drop the Handkerchiet. ooseve t s popularity 1 1S strongest. Agents be 
cassian walnut. THERMOS is indispensable for Ni > Plate’ The kissing games are 
Automobiling, Yachting, Hunting, Fishing, Golfing, abs the , Plate ‘ Phen ki ane a to fill these places are needed now. 
Boating, Sickroom, Nursery, Office, Factory, Home } permitted at private parties, and moon 
or Travel. THERMOS keeps contents hot 24 hours | light drives to and from ice-cream suppers | | 1 
or cold 3 days Works both ways Lasts a life time | ~ or é . é ¢ FESS 
the svbelrn, yy aus Ge cenaaan as se give range to satisty all but the prodigal. All to apply ac C ress 
the name THERMOS on every genuine article. Prices | 
from $3.00.up. Sold the world ove ; 
rom hnup. Sold the world one | Ste “vilinaes tn Weta. evens veite’ Shad | ROOSEVELT-SCRIBNER CAMP 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY | 4 With a group of guarding houses, and 153 Fifi h A N Y. k } 
Thermos Building, 243-247 West 17th Street, New York the leading village father only a farmer } rt venue, ew or i 
lwho has come to Bible class, moved into | i 
. . Jone of those houses, and stayed all week. | © 
‘ iv As the final product of the system. behold f 
. i him with his vast frame, his thick neck. Rider Agents Wanted | { 
Ey | his piercing blue eves—a great apple tree in euch town to ride and exhibit sample | ee 
in autumn rosy and abundant! While city 1911 bicycle. W ve for 
men of the same financial weight are | Spgs gs $10 to $27) ‘ ; 
|asleep over their Sunday supplements he | = ¢ — o A $7. $12 ~“ BRASS BAND 
is ex pounding Peloubet’s select notes on | all of best makes to : 
the International Sunday-school lessons to | sn 190 Second-Hand Wheels INSTRUMENTS. We supply 
i, . . Al make . 
}a Bible class of twenty men like himself. | good $3 to $8 the United States Government. 
This man may have been a scandalous | we Ship so hppeorel sae =r Prices cut in half this season. 
boy. The Sunday-school children are equally | posits pay, the freis d allow TEN DAYS’ Greatest values ever known. ; 
divided between the foot-loose gang which | Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps Big, new catalog now ready. “ 
runs the street at night, w idly inflamed | pores Bog ayo Baie Do not buy till The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. a 3 
by the darkness. and the good little kittens | CYCLE CO. Dept. A- ss, CHICAGO 163 E 4th St., Cincinnati; or 295 Wabash Ave., Chicago ee) 
1 that stay by the fireside. | 
But all paths lead to Peloubet at last. | 
The only social functions are chureh fune- | 
tions The whole tribe continues to vo to 
SOUPS, STEWS AND ])o") UY ae Si Saas ak Oe 
HASHES protrac ted meeting. and is mostly ~wept | 
} } ] into the church There is no institution to | ~ 
are much improved by adding || organize them into permanent bad citizens 
Telephones, rural free delivery, and the | 
increasing tendency to read at home have ' 
broken up the in ti-del elub that used to 
=pit tobaceo at the stove in the back of 
SAUCE the general store, and the general store is | 
shinv as an automobile. and the town | 
THE ORIGINAL WORCES SHIRE has gone lry for good. 
} 
: 
A rare relish for Fish. porte 7 relentless censorship of the sewing | 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. . “4 the essays and prayers of the | 
\\ ( t! vel business authority 4 me 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. ot ‘ Men's Bibl Class. reduces the 12 R ° Fi Id Sh ie, 
efforts of the ch on i sons . a GAUGE epeating le otgun iy 
series of border raids ly { ther : ; ; bre 
into a private drinking and smutty story | Weighs only about 6% lbs. and is the lighest and quickest handling 12 gauge repeating shotgun FeS 
circle. but some new preacher strikes tin in the world. It is perfectly balanced, built extra light, but extra strong, of extra quality material. : 
lag swoops down and converts the It has Circassian walnut stock, highly-polished, smooth- working mechanism and the Special Smoke- Es 
ringlea The wane is scattered. Pelow less Steel barrel for exceptional shooting ability. 
Lightning Hose Mender Ihe et petition is thrown into In this | 2 Gauge Field gun and the other 12 and 16 gauge HAar/en shotguns, the solid top and side ejection protect 
Mends Any Leak vaute ee ae Evervbod sets mat mechanism from inc lement weather, twigs, leaves and dirt. Keep powder from being blown back in your face; allow 
lies : ne : ody oe att va for six quick repeat shots. They have fewer parts, built simpler and stronger than in other repeaters; the safety locking 
ried. and oh. the lovely babies that ensue! | devices, automatic recoil block, closed-in breechbolt, take-down construction and other up-to-date features make 
1 ; &. - J ha seen twenty infants in arms in one | Marlins the best “pump” guns in the world 
er h small eh fast asleep, and the minis Send today for the free 136 page catalog Th TA: I fd fiz G 
le mk vs COI RAPPEI ter ¢ ortin like ! iwalinche | describing the full Matlin line. Enclose eC Gi £72 Ady + dons (12) 
DETROIT COIN WR ER CO rr 
278 Harper Ave Detroit, Mich } NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY | 3 stamps for postage. 17 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. ee 
J a ~ | Spring fi dsfll os - 2 = = = © Sess = a ae. 
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NO MOTHER NEED WORPY- 
If the Auto horn is a KLAXON 


Children hear its sharp blast, no matter how absorbed they are in their tag or “One Old 
Cat.” It is audible for blocks, even above the roar of elevated trains and the noise of traffic, 
and its note has a peculiar warning quality which compels attention. The romping boy and 
girl, the absent-minded man crossing the street with his nose in a newspaper—all are warned 
in ample time for safety. 

If a child is struck by an automobile, it is because he did not hear the horn, or because he 
heard it too late. The horn is blown, but he darts from the sidewalk unheeding—and the tragedy 
occurs before brakes can be set. 

A soft-toned horn attracts no attention, even from adults. Against children it is useless, 
as every motorist knows. Yet it is the motorist’s duty to protect the children, because they 


have not learned to protect themselves. 


The peculiar rasping tone of the KLAXON is intentional. It warns where no other horn 
is heeded. It safeguards children and pedestrians, and it lifts a weight from the motorist s mind 


and nerves. It is a long-range signal for warning unseen horsemen at bends and blind corners: 
but it is equally useful for emergencies anywhere. 
Your children are SAFE if the automobile uses a KLAXON : 














LOVELL-McCONNELL MFG.CO, THE KLAXON COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 
NEWARK, N, J. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 






































KLAXON 


KLAXONET 


“Ghe X Ray. (of Sound” 
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Williams Stir 


“The kind that won't smart or dry on the face 


OU may shave often, you 

may shave close, you may 
expose your face to wind and 
sun, but you cannot get beyond 
the tender, soothing qualities of 
the lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. 


Both Williams’ Shaving Stick and Williams’ Shaving Powder 
are put up in the Williams’ famous Hinged-Cover Box. 
Samples of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or Williams’ 
Shaving Powder mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps 


Address THe J. B. Witutrtams Co., 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Ask your dealer for Williams’ Talcum Powder (two odors, Violet and Carnation) 
and for Williams’ ‘Toilet Soaps, Jersey Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, 


etc. 


Hinged-Cover Box ; 


Shaving Powder 


HAKE a little on the moist 
brush and apply the brush to 
the tace. ‘The lather 1s instan- 


taneous—the same emollient, 





creamy and satisfying lather that 

Williams has made Williams’ Shaving Soap 
Jersey Cream famous. It is_ still Williams’ 
Toilet Soap Shaving Soap, though in_ pow- 


is the favorite soap in thousands of homes because of d . f, 
: ere orm. 
its smooth, creamy lather, because of the fact that it 
keeps the hands soft and smooth and becaur2 of its 


thoroughly cleansing qualities. It is a delightful soap. 








